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Editorial Comment 


WHEN THE TEACHERS in one school district were 
asked to report all those children whose speech 
was sufficiently defective 
to warrant their being con- 
sidered for special help, 
the names of 14 children 
were submitted. When this same school popula- 
tion was examined by qualified speech correction- 
ists, more than 200 children were reported as 
needing correction, 84 of them being considered 
as seriously defective in speech. Some school and 
health authorities point out, on the basis of group 
audiometric examinations in some cases, that sig- 
nificant hearing impairments are present in less 
than one per cent of the school population, 
whereas some others maintain that such losses are 
found in as many as 15 to 20 per cent of the school 
population. Children reported by public school- 
teachers to their supervisors as needing special 
education facilities on account of serious mental 
retardation rarely exceed one per cent of the pub- 
lic school population, tend as a group to be 10 to 
12 years of age, or older, and tend to be boys 
rather than girls in 75 to 90 per cent of the cases. 
For every child recognized by teachers as having 
a serious visual impairment, two or three are over- 
looked. Similarly, only about one-third of our 
mentally superior children are able to push them- 
selves through the educational undergrowth of 
mass instruction to any point near the achieve- 
ment of which they are capable. Many home- 
bound, mentally capable, crippled children are not 
receiving the education due them either because 
their existence is not known to the local public 
school administrators or because they are assumed 
to be uneducable. 

The general condition of which these are repre- 
sentative elements makes particularly difficult the 
problem of providing proper educational facilities 
for exceptional children. The school system or 
state that knows accurately the frequencies with 


EARLY 
IDENTIFICATION 


which the different types of exceptional children 
exist is rare indeed; the one that provides appro- 
priate educational facilities for all its exceptional 
children is rarer still. While the last quarter- 
century has seen a splendid growth in our attempts 
to meet the educational needs of these children, 
the fact remains that we, as a nation, are doing 
less than one-tenth of what should be done for our 
exceptional children. 

We are failing to locate our exceptional chil- 
dren early enough or accurately enough. As a re- 
sult, we are not fully aware of the size of the prob- 
lem of educating these children and are, there- 
fore, not doing the job as well as it should be 
done. 

Granting that there are valid and understand- 
able differences among school districts in the rel- 
ative frequencies with which the different types 
of exceptional children occur, the general un- 
awareness of their existence has resulted from an 
interesting variety of situations. Whether or not 
we like to admit it, there still functions in some 
public school districts a vestige of a laissez-faire 
educational and social philosophy in the light of 
which most exceptional children are ignored since 
they are considered not to have the survival value 
implied in such a philosophy. A second contribut- 
ing factor has been the tremendously increasing 
public school enrollment of the last half-century. 
This condition has brought into the public schools 
a higher percentage of exceptional children than 
ever before. The lag between the appearance of 
such children in the public schools and the adapta- 
tion of the school program to their needs is nicely 
illustrated by the present educational flurry over 
the “‘nonacademic” pupil at the secondary level. 
Accompanying this influx has been the perpetua- 
tion and expansion of the techniques of large-class 
and lock-step teaching. It is not feasible, under 
conventional procedures, to expect teachers of 
large classes to identify their exceptional children 
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early in the school year and then modify their 
class programs appropriately for such children. 
Even when certain special legal provisions have 
been made to facilitate the location of these chil- 
dren, the statements frequently were so worded 
that the early, and proper, location of such children 
has been unintentionally restricted, as witness this 
early statement: 


“It shall be the duty [of teachers, etc.} . . . to report 

. every child . . . within the ages of eight (8) and 
sixteen (16) years, who is gravely retarded in his or her 
school work, or who, because of apparent exceptional 
physical or mental condition, is not being properly edu- 
ee 


The intent of such legislation is unquestionably 
commendable, but the legal toleration of the prac- 
tice of waiting until children become “gravely 
retarded” has hampered materially the growth 
of a proper educational program for exceptional 
children, particularly for the mentally superior 
children. 

A further contributing factor has been the 
vagueness with which the different kinds of ex- 
ceptional children have been defined. This con- 
dition continues to appear to be necessary with re- 
spect to certain types, such as crippled children, 
for instance, but can be materially improved as 
regards certain others, such as the mental deviates, 
and the vision and hearing exceptionalities. Di- 
rectly related to this condition is the fact that we 
have lacked adequate examination and diagnostic 
techniques by means of which we could be able 
to locate early enough certain exceptional chil- 
dren. On the other hand, we must realize that 
entirely too many public schools are not utilizing 
the techniques we do have. There is a higher per- 
centage of high school senior classes being given 
intelligence tests than there is of first grade classes 
being given reading readiness and/or intelligence 
tests or psychological examinations. This, too, is 
but a part of a general picture in which the con- 
cept of guidance is applied too narrowly to the 
secondary level instead of broadly to all grade 
levels. 

The education of exceptional children is, after 
all, nothing more than a sound educational 
practice which is applied in certain special in- 
stances, but which is applicable to all children. It 
is one of the most tangible types of guidance. As 
such, its essentials are the early, competent study 


of each child and the development of an indi- 
vidualized learning program appropriate to each 
child. That this is both practical and possible is 
illustrated in the articles in this issue of THE 
PH! DELTA KAPPAN.—T. ERNEST NEWLAND, 
Division of Special Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


THE WHITE House CONFERENCE of 1930 re- 
ported that a surprisingly large number of handi- 

capped children of every type 
IN needed special education but 
SMALL that comparatively few were 
COMMUNITIES receiving it, that special edu- 

cation of all types of handi- 
capped children was almost wholly confined to 
cities, and that the less seriously handicapped 
children were more numerous and yet more 
neglected than the more seriously handicapped 
children. 

What was true in 1930 is in large measure true 
in 1940. Although there has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of children who are receiv- 
ing special education, still less than 20 per cent 
of those who need it are getting it. 

Today, as in 1930, special education is chiefly 
confined to large cities. In cities of 100,000 and 
over, the number of children enrolled in special 
classes and special schools for all types of excep- 
tional children is equal to about four per cent of 
the total public school enrollment. In cities of 
10,000 to 99,999, it is less than two per cent; in 
cities under 10,000, in villages, and rural school 
districts, it is but a small fraction of one per cent. 

Since more than two-thirds of the 26 million 
children enrolled in the public schools of the 
United States live in rural districts, villages, or 
cities under 10,000, the neglect of special edu- 
cation in these smaller communities is a matter of 
great concern to all who are interested in equality 
of educational opportunity for the exceptional 
child. 

It is not difficult to understand why special edu- 
cation has made greater progress in the large cities 
than in the small communities. The large city usu- 
ally has the advantage in greater per capita wealth, 
in better trained teachers and administrators, in 
centralization of school population, in superior 
means of publicity, and in more agencies interested 
in the handicapped child. 
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The two ways most frequently mentioned of 
promoting special education in the smaller com- 
munities and in rural districts are centralization of 
schools and state aid. The centralized school pro- 
vides enough handicapped children for a special 
class, and state aid provides the funds to secure a 
well-trained teacher. 

While the large centralized school has made 
possible the formation of special classes which 
otherwise could not have been organized, it has 
by no means solved the problem, since few cen- 
tralized schools are large enough to justify a spe- 
cial class for each type of handicapped child which 
requires special aid. How are we going to provide 
special education in those schools which do not 
have enough handicapped children of a given type 
to justify the formation of a special class? They 
must not be neglected. 

This problem has not been satisfactorily solved 
even in those states which provide state aid, for 
rarely is state aid extended to all types of handi- 
capped children who need special education. Fre- 
quently it covers only the most seriously handi- 
capped children of a given type. Again, it is con- 
tingent on the presence of enough handicapped 
children to form a special class. 

The fundamental mistake which has been made 
in trying to provide special education for excep- 
tional children in smaller communities and rural 
districts has been in assuming that the big-city 
mode of special education can be carried over with- 
out change to these smaller communities and rural 
areas, 

The big-city mode of special education involves 
segregation of each type of exceptional child into 
a special class with special equipment. Each spe- 
cial class is taught by a teacher who has been 
specially trained to teach only that particular type 
of handicapped child. Special classes or special 
schools for the blind, the partially seeing, the 
deaf, the hard of hearing, the defective in speech, 
the mentally retarded, the truant and delinquent, 
the crippled, the anemic and tuberculous, and the 
gifted indicate the differentiation of special edu- 
cation in some large city school systems. 

It is obvious that the large city setup of special 
education is impossible in rural counties. Recog- 
nizing this fact, many superintendents, principals, 
and teachers in the smaller school districts have 


dismissed special education with the remark, “We 


do not have enough exceptional children of any 
one type to form a special class.” 

In making this statement they fail to realize that 
the special class is not the only way, and in many 
cases not the best way, of providing special edu- 
cation, i.e., equality of educational opportunity for 
the exceptional child. 

It is essential to the fullest success of special 
education in any school that the regular grade 
teacher feel just as responsible for the education 
of the handicapped child as she now feels for 
the education of the child who is not handicapped, 
that she specialize on the strength instead of on the 
weakness of the handicapped child, and that she 
recognize that courses of study and methods of 
instruction are but means to an end—the develop- 
ment of the child. 

Such teachers without special training are able 
to provide special education for the less seriously 
handicapped children and, with the assistance of a 
broadly trained special teacher, are able to meet the 
needs of most of the more seriously handicapped 
children. This means, however, that teacher- 
training institutions must give all prospective 
teachers some training in methods for meeting the 
needs of the exceptional child, and prospective 
special teachers a broader training which will en- 
able them to serve not only as teachers of special 
classes but also as coaching teachers and as in- 
structors of regular grade teachers. 

Greater flexibility in the distribution of state 
aid would be of much assistance in the promotion 
of special education in the smaller school districts. 
Let the state pay the salary, or part of the salary, of 
one special teacher for X number of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance, and, subject to the approval 
of the state department of education, permit the 
local superintendent of schools to decide whether 
he will use this teacher to teach a special class, to 
coach exceptional children, or to train the regular 
staff of classroom teachers how to teach the excep- 
tional child. 

It is evident that the education of exceptional 
children is still in an experimental stage, and that 
its many problems offer a challenge to all who are 
interested in obtaining equality of educational op- 
portunity for all children—-CHarLes Scott 
Berry, Director, Bureau of Special and Adult 
Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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A National Program 


By ELISE H. 


HE TITLE of this article will immediately raise 
Tis the minds of many the questions: Is there 
‘a national program’”’ for the education of excep- 
tional children? Should there be such a program? 
To both of these questions the answer offered by 
the writer is unequivocally negative if by “a na- 
tional program” is meant a closely knit organiza- 
tion directed by a central agency and reaching into 
every state of the Union. On the other hand, if 
“a national program” is one that is characterized 
by a nationwide solidarity and coordination of pur- 
poses and activities, sponsored by national 
agencies, and applied by every state of the Union 
in terms of its own needs and through its own 
administrative arrangements, the answers to the 
two questions raised will be quite different. To 
the first one, the response will still need to be 
“No,” for while there are numerous national 
agencies at work, each seeking to develop a nation- 
wide program in a particular field, yet it must 
be admitted that in too many states a carefully 
planned program for the education of any or all 
types of exceptional children is still nonexistent. 
To the second question, however, the answer is an 
unreserved “Yes,” for no one doubts that the pub- 
lic school program in every state should include 
suitable provisions for exceptional children and 
that there should be available to every state certain 
advisory and other types of services for the pro- 
motion and extension of the program on a state- 
wide and a nationwide scale. This article proposes 
to consider to what extent and in what ways state 
and national facilities are at present operating for 
this purpose, what some of the most significant 
developments have been, and what some of the 
general principles and problems are that are com- 
mon to every state program. 


NATIONAL AGENCIES AT WORK 


Among the effective forces for promoting an 
adjusted educational program for exceptional chil- 
dren are the voluntary associations and founda- 
tions espousing, respectively, the interests of the 
blind, the partially seeing, the deaf, the hard of 
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* Elise H. Martens is Senior Specialist in the 
Education of Exceptional Children, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 


hearing, the crippled, the speech defective, the 
mentally deficient, and the socially maladjusted or 
delinquent. Each of these organizations is really 
carrying on a national program of its own. Each 
has rendered service in emphasizing educational 
objectives for handicapped children, urging 
needed improvements in educational practices, and 
developing standards of preparation for educa- 
tional workers. Through their promotional ac- 
tivities, their publications, their annual or biennial 
conferences, and their leadership and participation 
in legislative and other service projects, they have 
made outstanding contributions to the progress of 
special education for handicapped children in the 
states. 

For example, the Volta Bureau! is a national 
source of much practical help in the interests of 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. It distributes 
widely literature written for parents, teachers, and 
others handling problems of adjustment caused by 
defective hearing. Similarly, the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness? publishes exten- 
sive material and through its staff members offers 
courses in methods of sight conservation in the 
summer schools of recognized universities. The 
National Society for Crippled Children® furnishes 
library service, conducts annually a study group 
for crippled children’s workers, and otherwise 
seeks to advance the cause of the handicapped 
group which it represents. These are but a few of 
the score or more national voluntary agencies‘ 
contributing to the available resources in this field. 

The national picture includes also certain gov- 
ernmental bureaus charged with educational re- 


*With headquarters at 1537 Thirty-seventh Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
FP ae headquarters at 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York 

ity. 

*With headquarters in Elyria, Ohio. 

*A complete list of such agencies is available from the Of- 
fice of Education upon request. 











sponsibilities. Among these, the United States 
Office of Education (now a part of the Federal 
Security Agency) is the original bureau estab- 
lished by the Congress of 1867 to ‘“‘promote the 
cause of education throughout the country.” It 
numbers among the spheres of its interests the 
education of exceptional children. It has the ad- 
vantages that come from wide contacts in all the 
states and with all types of exceptional children; 
yet its service is restricted by the very breadth of 
its responsibilities. Viewing the situation in the 
nation as a whole, it attempts to keep abreast of 
developments, to evaluate trends, to provide op- 
portunities through small working conferences 
for an interchange of experiences and discussion 
of problems, to give advisory service upon re- 
quest, and in every way possible to foster the 
growth of programs within and by the states so 
that they will bring to all children deviating seri- 
ously in mental, physical, or emotional traits the 
educational opportunities which are their right 
during the elementary and secondary years. 

In addition, there are governmental services 
which, while not directly concerned with the edu- 
cation of exceptional children, pertain to their 
later educational or vocational progress, or to es- 
sential factors of physical and social welfare. In 
the Office of Education is centered the federal 
program for the vocational rehabilitation of all 
types of physically handicapped adults and young 
people of employable age. Gallaudet College is 
a federally aided institution in Washington of- 
fering work of college grade to deaf students from 
all states. The U. S. Children’s Bureau, in the De- 
partment of Labor, administers the provisions of 
the Social Security Act as they affect the physical 
and social care of crippled and delinquent chil- 
dren. The service for the blind, in the Library 
of Congress, operates a loan library of Braille 
books and of talking book records for the adult 
blind; while the American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville, Ky., is subsidized by the federal 
government and publishes books and records used 
both by blind children and by adults. 

And so we might continue, showing that, in one 
sense of the word, instead of 4 national program 
there are many programs operating under govern- 
mental or other auspices for particular handi- 
capped groups. Yet, whether emanating from a 
voluntary agency or from a federal unit, no such 
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program finds the realization of its objectives ex- 
cept through the states which it is designed to 
serve. To the states, then, one must look for the 
significant achievements and the significant princi- 
ples of operation which give direction to the work 
of national agencies. Of these achievements and 
principles, too, educational administrators will 
wish to take cognizance in the further guidance 
of their own state and local programs for excep- 
tional children. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Beginning with the first half of the nineteenth 
century, when residential schools for the blind, 
the deaf, and the mentally handicapped made 
their appearance in the United States, one can 
trace the progress of such institutions and the 
cumulative effect of both European and American 
influences through the ensuing hundred years. 
Today each state makes some provision for the 
education of its blind and its deaf children, either 
in a residential school of its own or in a school of 
a neighboring state. Each state, too, has some resi- 
dential facilities for its socially maladjusted young 
people—juvenile delinquents who have been 
committed to its care by the courts; and all but 
three states make some provision for the institu- 
tional care of the feebleminded population, includ- 
ing in most cases an educational program for 
those who can profit thereby. 

During the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, one finds the beginning of a new emphasis. 
At that time special day schools and classes were 
established in a few city school systems to serve 
the seriously retarded, the visually handicapped, 
and the deaf children of the community. Interest 
grew as day school authorities recognized the need. 
Special classes appeared in an increasing number 
of cities and states, and for other types of excep- 
tional children, until an extensive program of edu- 
cation for handicapped children in day schools 
paralleled the system of state residential schools 
already in operation throughout the country. Now 
the two types of programs complement each other, 
each serving a much needed purpose and each be- 
ing governed within and by the particular state in 
which it is carried on. 

Because the state is the governing body for the 
conduct of its total educational program, another 
development has taken place which is of great sig- 
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nificance for future progress in this field. Special 
educational adjustments needed by exceptional 
children in day schools can never reach all com- 
munities in any adequate measure until the state 
itself assumes the responsibility for promoting and 
guiding the program. Large urban centers may 
be well able to establish and to finance their own 
provisions, but small towns and rural communi- 
ties for the most part must have both financial and 
supervisory assistance if an effective service is to 
be installed. Recognizing this need, sixteen states 
now include on the staffs of their education depart- 
ments one or more persons definitely assigned to 
the supervision of the education of exceptional 
children on a statewide basis. All but three of 
these, and in addition six other states not provid- 
ing supervisory service, furnish to local communi- 
ties some degree of special financial aid to help 
meet the additional costs involved in securing 
special instructional facilities for handicapped 
children. 

Still another achievement, which promises much 
for the proper coordination of the state program 
for exceptional children, is the growing recogni- 
tion by state authorities of the place of the resi- 
dential schools in the educational system. Origi- 
nally established as charitable or welfare agencies, 
these state residential institutions for handicapped 
children operated quite apart from the education 
department. As a matter of fact, many of them 
still do so, but during the past 20 years there has 
been a marked trend in the direction of making 
them an integral part of the state school system, 
administered by the same educational agency 
which is officially responsible for the general con- 
duct of all other public schools. One of the most 
recent legislative actions expressing this trend took 
place in Wisconsin in 1939, when the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children was created by law within 
the State Department of Public Instruction. The 
director of this bureau, who has the status of an 
assistant state superintendent, is responsible for 
the general direction of state services rendered 
through the special day classes for all types of 
handicapped children and through the residential 
schools for the blind and the deaf. With such an 
administrative arrangement, the state can be ex- 
pected to coordinate and extend its program to a 
degree that would not be possible without unified 
supervision. 
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In summary, then, one may point to the follow- 
ing significant developments which constitute the 
very foundation stones of a statewide and a nation- 
wide program of special education for exceptional 
children: (1) the establishment in practically 
every state of residential schools for the most seri- 
ous deviates; (2) the consistent growth of day 
school facilities for handicapped pupils whose 
needs can be adequately met without institutionali- 
zation; (3) the acceptance by about one-third of 
the states of the responsibility for providing 
through their education departments special super- 
visory and financial assistance to promote the pro- 
grams in local school systems; and (4) the tend- 
ency to integrate residential and day school pro- 
grams under a unified state educational adminis- 
tration. The principles which have operated and 
the problems which have been encountered in 
bringing about these developments are the same 
everywhere and warrant serious consideration in 
any effort to bring about “‘a national program.” 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS 


At a conference of state directors and super- 
visors of special education, called by the United 
States Office of Education in June, 1940, the fol- 
lowing statement was adopted: 


This conference reaffirms its faith in the basic objec- 
tives of American education. In our democracy the ob- 
jective of equality of opportunity for all implies respect 
for the integrity and worthwhileness of individual human 
personality. It implies equity of opportunity of a kind 
which for all children aims to adjust educational organ- 
ization, equipments, procedures, and curriculum to the 
needs of individuals. 

We reaffirm our faith that these principles apply with 
equal force to the understanding and education of those 
who by unfortunate circumstance of inheritance or acci- 
dent present problems unique in nature and difficulty. 
To the handicapped child the accepted ideals and objec- 
tives in a democracy require, as for all children, oppor- 
tunity for a satisfying measure of self-realization, and 
opportunity for such appropriate and adequate care and 
education as may contribute to an effective degree of 
social and vocational efficiency. 


This statement enunciates the first principle 
upon which all education for exceptional children 
is based. It needs no further elaboration, for it 
assigns to so-called “special education” an unmis- 
takable place in the general program of education 
in every community. In other words, provisions 














application of the fundamental educational prin- 
ciple relating to the treatment of individual dif- 
ferences to which all of us wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe. To devise the ways and means in which 
this principle can best be applied in the school 

rogram is the important problem growing out 
of it. Special schools, special classes in the regular 
schools, adjusted programs for individual pupils 
in regular classes, a vitalized curriculum in which 
each exceptional child will find those experiences 
which he needs—all these are legitimate means 
to the end sought. Each administrator must as- 
sume the responsibility of studying the situation 
in his own school system and of choosing on the 
basis of all available evidence the particular 
method of procedure which will bring the best 
results. 

The second principle is likewise widely ac- 
cepted, namely, that the state is the most efficient 
unit for public school support and general school 
administration; and, as a corollary, that the educa- 
tion department is the recognized state agency for 
the administration and supervision of the public 
schools. If this principle is applied, the state must 
recognize the additional costs involved in educat- 
ing the visually defective, the crippled, the men- 
tally deficient, and other handicapped groups, and 
it must allocate its funds accordingly. It must pro- 
vide stimulating advisory service to assist the local 
communities, rural as well as urban, to make 
needed adjustments for exceptional children. It 
must coordinate its services for all such children, 
both in residential and in day schools, through a 
well-integrated administrative and supervisory 
plan. And it must see that an adequate number of 
well-qualified teachers are prepared to make spe- 
cial education for exceptional children a reality. 
All these things the state will logically do through 
its duly constituted educational agencies; and all 
of them present challenging problems of finance, 
of supervision, of teacher-training, and of admin- 


istration. What is a fair plan of state aid for the . 


various groups of handicapped children? What 
constitutes a sound teacher-training program? 
What curriculum changes should be made for 
the respective groups? What administrative and 
supervisory organization will be most helpful? 
Practices differ in these matters and various plans 
have been advocated as desirable. They are items 


for exceptional children are nothing more than the 
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which demand earnest study on the part of all who 
are interested in developing satisfactory state pro- 
grams of education for exceptional children. 

The third principle here suggested is that the 
federal government has an important responsibility 
toward the education of the handicapped children 
of the nation. Whether that responsibility shall 
be met in part through tangible aid to the states 
for the education of handicapped children to 
parallel the programs of assistance for vocational 
rehabilitation and of social security is a question 
that may yield some difference of opinion. It has 
recently had legislative consideration in the Con- 
gress of the United States, for with the united 
sponsorship of interested national and _ state 
agencies, a measure known as the Pepper-Boland 
Bill was introduced several years ago and received 
favorable committee action. Its passage would 
make available to the states a special fund for the 
education of physically handicapped children. In 
the present emergency, however, further action 
regarding it is awaiting developments. In any 
case, whether the federal government furnishes 
financial aid or not, it certainly should, by every 
means possible, stimulate the continued progress 
of the work for exceptional children which the 
states are expected to promote. It should be a 
center for advisory and informational service, and 
should be in a position to offer field assistance 
upon request. These functions the Office of Edu- 
cation is attempting to perform, in keeping with 
the charge given to it by the Congress of 1867— 
unfortunately with serious limitations of staff 
and with many consequent gaps in its program. 
Again specific problems arise out of the enuncia- 
tion of a general principle, and educators in the 
states can contribute to their solution. What serv- 
ice projects should the Office of Education under- 
take? What means can be used to assure their 
realization? Should the federal government con- 
tribute financially to the education of exceptional 
children? What can educators do to further de- 
sirable federal services in this respect? 

Enrollments in residential schools, in special day 
schools, and in classes for exceptional children, as 
reported to the United States Office of Education, 
approximate 350,000. A very conservative esti- 
mate of the number who should receive special at- 
tention because of serious mental, physical, or 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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gone in education is best made when the 
development is guided by a plan. A plan is 
not a fixed set of details but a statement of some 
established principles which may be used in de- 
termining the specifics of the program. In this 
sense a program is not something which has been 
done, is being done, or will be done. It has parts 
of all three. It will project into the future and 
indicate the things to be done and which might 
now be done if time and funds and personnel per- 
mitted. Education for the handicapped has been 
accepted as a public responsibility in the United 
States and so the formulation of a state plan is 
timely. 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


A program for the education of the handi- 
capped is based upon a faith in the correctness of 
the objectives of American public education. One 
of the significant objectives is that our schools 
have been created not to make all equal but to as- 
sist every one to achieve as much as his capacity, 
effort, and character will permit. This implies a 
belief in the educational concept that one child 
has a right to the same opportunity to develop his 
capacity as does any other child. This implies a be- 
lief in the education of all and in an effort to pre- 
vent the increase of ineffective individuals. We 
have long given lip service to these implications 
but have failed to put them into practice. We still 
deify a school pace based upon the assumption, if 
it can be said to have any basis, that all children 
mature at the same rate, that all learn at the same 
rate, and that all want to learn the same things. 
We still run schools much as though all were aca- 
demically minded and all were aiming for a college 
diploma. 

If we know anything educationally it is that 
children are different and that they mature dif- 
ferently—mentally, socially, and physically. Some 
children are socially minded, some are mechani- 
cally inclined, some have an academic bent, and 
some have rather unique capacities. By ignoring 
the individual traits of children the schools not 
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only fail to remedy certain handicaps but may be 
actually developing them. 

Respect for the individual and for equality of 
opportunity to achieve, according to capacity and 
desire, calls for an educational program so ad- 
justed in organization, equipment, procedures, 
curricula, books, laboratories, shops, pupil activi- 
ties, and other school elements that each child 
may have his or her opportunity to grow physically, 
to mature emotionally, and to develop mentally 
in such manner as to find a niche in the social, 
political, and economic life of adults when grown. 
These statements imply that respect for personality 
and equality of opportunity apply with equal force 
to the education of those who, by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of birth or misfortune since birth, 
deviate from the so-called normal in certain defi- 
nite respects. The deviations may be due to physi- 
cal modifications, such as defects of the organs of 
speech, hearing, sight, and heart, or a crippled 
condition. Or, the deviations may be due to so- 
cial, psychological, or neurological deficiencies 
which produce mental retardation, social unbal- 
ance, or emotional disturbances. It is rather im- 
portant to keep in mind the fact that all handicaps 
are not of the visible and, hence, rather notice- 
able physical type. Until quite recently most 
thought was given to the physically handicapped 
child. A state program should include all types 
of deviates, and neither uniqueness nor the dif- 
ficultness of the handicap should be cause for deny- 
ing any child a measure of opportunity for ap- 
propriate self-realization. 

If these statements be accepted as basic princi- 
ples for a program, then it will necessarily follow 
that the program of education for handicapped 
children must be considered as an integral part 
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of the American program for all children. It 
should not be something apart; it has been that too 
long now. It, in turn, must make its contribution 
to the total program of education. The more closely 
interrelated and interlocked the different activities 
of education are, the better. All of us must become 
more concerned about the whole pattern of an edu- 
cational program and less concerned about the 
small segment in which we may be working for 
the moment. 

There are many reasons why this is particularly 
true in the education of the handicapped. Our 
effort here is not to build a separate system of 
education but to construct a program whereby 
many children who are handicapped need not 
leave their regular classes, in the first place, and 
if circumstances do force them out, they may be 
so rehabilitated that they may return to the regu- 
lar channels of educational movement or be so ad- 
justed that they may live a satisfying life. A pro- 
gram to be successful in this respect must give 
unusual consideration to teacher preparation and 
supervision. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The history of the education for the handi- 
capped extends far back over the centuries. There 
are records of attempts to educate the deaf in the 
seventh century of the Christian era, but there is 
no record of a school for the deaf before the one 
founded in Paris in 1755. The first school for the 
deaf was opened in Wisconsin in 1843 and several 
states had a school before that date. Approxi- 
mately a century ago state schools for the blind 
and the socially handicapped became rather com- 
mon. There was a tendency then as now to as- 
sume that the socially handicapped were naturally 
mentally handicapped, too. This assumption is as 
erroneous as was the idea of Hippocrates and 
Aristotle that the congenitally deaf are also con- 
genitally dumb. The earliest public schools were 
almost all state schools. They were usually resi- 
dential schools and were seldom made a part of 
the state’s educational system; they were more apt 
to be a part of its penal system. Today there is 
a definite trend towards the incorporation of all 
such schools in the state’s system of education 
for all. At the present time there are 13 states 
which employ one or more full-time persons on 
the state educational staff who have been assigned 


definite responsibility of supervising a statewide 
program of education for the handicapped. Day 
schools as a part of a local school system were 
established at a later date than were the state 
schools. Their slow growth is perhaps due in part 
to the fact that they followed the practice of the 
state school and made provision for only the ex- 
tremely handicapped and left the greater number 
of borderline cases to the regular classroom teach- 
ers, who were frequently unprepared for the 
task. The development of classes for low-visioned 
children is an illustration in point. The first class 
of this type in the United States was organized at 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, in April of 1913. Previ- 
ous to this time, and in most communities today, 
the low-visioned were either ignored in the regular 
classroom, failed, or sent to state schools or classes 
for the blind. This practice is wasteful both of 
human and natural resources. 


ORGANIZATION 


A strength and a weakness of American educa- 
tion has been its tendency toward formal adminis- 
trative organization. There are certain phases of 
education which can be organized to advantage 
and there are other elements which should be ad- 
ministratively guided rather than formally or- 
ganized. The more highly organized a system 
becomes, the greater it seems is the tendency to 
forget the child. When a school has highly sys- 
tematized curricula, teachers too often concentrate 
on subject matter rather than on children; when 
instructional materials become formal, teacher- 
training schools tend to overemphasize methods 
and techniques; when building and equipment 
become the criteria of a superintendent’s success, 
then finance and materials become the leading 
actors on the school stage. An extreme emphasis 
on anything but the child—the real center of the 
whole program—may cause the means to become 
the end of our school efforts. 

Present-day administrative organization of the 
education of the handicapped children has fol- 
lowed a similar procedure. In city school systems 
we find a tendency to build an administrative 
system for organizing instruction for these chil- 
dren. In state departments of education we find 
supervision for the deaf, for the speech defective, 
for the mentally exceptional children, and for the 
rehabilitation of the disabled, but seldom do we 
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find an organization in which the child is placed 
at the masthead of the diagram. Commissioner, 
superintendent, director, or supervisor is usually 
placed at the pinnacle and then follows an impos- 
ing array of psychiatrist, assistant in charge of 
elementary education, research director, and others, 
while the child is most conspicuously absent. 

Space will not permit details for a state pro- 
gram here and only a few general statements will 
be attempted. In the development of a program 
each state must be guided by its area, school popu- 
lation, wealth, and handicapped population. A 
state organization should endeavor to put the good 
of the child ahead of the good of the organiza- 
tion. (1) It will be based upon the child as the 
reason for its plan. It will then recognize that 
all agencies which deal with pupil-personnel must 
cooperate to the maximum in securing, interpret- 
ing, and applying data concerning pupils. This 
implies that census taking, attendance, grade-age 
studies, and counseling service, are all allied to the 
education of the handicapped. The discovering 
of children who show signs of failing to keep the 
pace, who show tendencies of poor adjustment, 
who are not able to meet the requirements of the 
regular building and its regular schedules, or who 
may have become court cases, should be the con- 
cern of those charged with the educational pro- 
gram for the handicapped. Until there is a com- 
plete registering and continuous study of the reg- 
ister of all children from birth to 21 years of age, 
it will not be possible to educate all children. 

(2) It will be based upon the assumption that 
all supervisory members of a state department 
staff will be concerned with the whole of all chil- 
dren. This implies that curricula, laws, instruc- 
tional units, health, and other school problems 
will be cooperatively attacked. This does not im- 
ply that all supervisors need be general super- 
visors but it does contend that there will be ex- 
change of ideas of the generalist and the special- 
ists. It does maintain that the general supervisors, 
both elementary and high school, shall be in- 
formed as to the purposes and plans of the special 
supervisors and that they, in turn, shall likewise 
have some understanding of the plans and pur- 
poses of the regular supervisors. If this is not the 
ideal to aim for, how can we have a state pro- 
gram? How can we know who to remove and 
when for special instruction? How can we know 
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when it will be most advantageous to return a 
child to his regular classes? How else can we con- 
duct schools for the child rather than for the 
type of organization? 

(3) It will be based upon the assumption that 
the state department of education will have the 
direction of the educational program of all edu- 
cable children, whether they have a handicap or 
not. This seems to be essential for a sound and 
efficient governmental policy of the care of 
children. 

If we conceive of a state program for the edu- 
cation of handicapped children as an integral part 
of the program for all children, then it must fol- 
low that the local programs are a portion of the 
efforts which a community puts forth for the edu- 
cation of all its children. Programs will neces- 
sarily vary somewhat from community to com- 
munity, depending upon the population and the 
willingness of its people to assist the more un- 
fortunate children. (4) This implies that a part 
of a state program shall be the recognition of the 
need for local adaptations to meet local situations. 
The state should provide leadership and _ per- 
missive laws but the responsibility for the details 
of the local program must rest on the local school 
officers. 

The basic problems in all communities are the 
same, namely, to assist children to achieve, but 
the ways of reaching the desired end, vary. It is 
now more than 75 years since Dr. Harris, then 
superintendent of schools of St. Louis, forcefully 
called the attention of school men to the need of 
better provisions for the deviated child and from 
then until now there have been many individual- 
ized “‘systems”’ publicized, such as those of Pueblo, 
Batavia, and Winnetka, to mention only a few. 
Some cities have attempted a system of rather 
complete and formal segregation, either in spe- 
cial classes or separate schools; others have estab- 
lished special classes and teachers with a limited 
type segregation; while still other systems have 
developed programs of individualized or small 
group instruction. Any or all of these plans for 
local communities should be permissible if we 
accept the principle of local autonomy. To segre- 
gate or not to segregate is not an essential decision 
for the administrator of a state program, but it 
may be to the administrator of a local school 
system. 
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ELEMENTS OF A STATE PROGRAM 


(5) A state plan must also provide machinery 
for the transportation of children when necessary, 
for boarding homes and their supervision, for ad- 
mission to and exclusion from school, for a census 
of the handicapped, for the attendance of non- 
resident children, for medical care, for teacher 
training and certification, for curriculum adapta- 
tions, for state and federal subsidies, for super- 
vision, and for cooperation with other agencies. 


PREVENTION 


(6) A most important element in a state pro- 
gram for handicapped children is one of liquida- 
tion. Every worker in the area of the handicapped 
should strive for that millennium when his or her 
services will no longer be needed. Teachers in 
this area are rendering a most useful service when 
they seek to work themselves out of a job. We 
must exercise ever-increasing care about entering 
into long-time programs of instruction for handi- 
capped children or of buildings to house them. 
State educational institutions for large assemblage 
of delinquent children or blind children, as ex- 
amples of my point, can and should be challenged 
most critically. If the number of delinquent chil- 
dren or blind children leaving your community 
for state institutions does not show normal de- 
crease in the past 25 years, you may well ask your- 
self what is wrong with your social and educational 
program. 

No one group possesses the wisdom necessary 
to guide our educational work. It is only when 
the wisdom used to solve our problems or to lay 
the foundations of a solution comes out of many 
backgrounds and from many specialized types of 
knowledge that we are able to go forward efhi- 
ciently. We are interested in finding the best way, 
or ways, to make it possible for handicapped 
children to partake of the best that we can offer 
them and how to prevent other children from hav- 
ing to bear similar burdens. In special education 
there are many people with specialized knowledge, 
with many points of view, with many _back- 
grounds, people with a great variety of expert 
knowledge on the problems of children. We 
should expect much from them in the effort to 
make a democracy a fit environment for children 
in their formative stages. And this will result as 
we pool our knowledge, unite our varying efforts, 


and learn to submerge our special interests for the 
good of all. This is the keystone to a sound state 
program. 


A National Program 
(Continued from page 39) 


emotional deviation has been placed at more than 
ten times this number. No doubt many children 
not assigned to special groups are receiving from 
capable teachers of regular classes a type of help 
which goes far in effecting desirable adjustments. 
But the fact remains that a far larger number are 
going without the special attention they need 
because there is no plan under way to insure it. 
When the three principles emphasized in this 
article are translated into action and when the 
major problems they evoke have been met, we 
shall have for exceptional children of all types, 
in every part of the country, well-planned pro- 
grams of adjustment in local school systems and 
in residential schools, fostered by a state which 
renders financial assistance and exercises intelli- 
gent and kindly supervision through its recognized 
educational agency. Then we shall really have 
“a national program” for the education of ex- 
ceptional children, because local, state, and na- 
tional forces will each contribute in an acceptable 
way and with coordinated action to the total plan. 


Research Upsets Old Ideas of 


Elementary Education 


Length of School Year: The average length of the 
school year in the United States increased from 132 
days in 1870 to 173 days in 1936. “Although research 
has shown that longer terms result in increased accom- 
plishments of pupils, it cannot be inferred that in- 
creasing the school-year to eleven or to twelve months 
would be accompanied by corresponding increases in 
attainment.” 

Kindergarten: About 614,408 out of 2,221,000 
children of kindergarten age were enrolled in pub- 
lic kindergartens in 1936. The following generaliza- 
tions may be made regarding research, which has 
centered mostly upon the contribution of the kinder- 
garten to the child’s subsequent success in school: 
(1) On age-grade status in the elementary school 
the facts are in favor of the non-kindergarten group. 
(2) Rate of progress through the grades favors those 

(Concluded on page 71) 





Organization of a City Program 


By CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 


ECOGNITION of and provision for exceptional 
children in any city school system should be 
thought of as an integral part of a general school 
program to understand all children and to pro- 
vide equal opportunities for all according to their 
respective needs and abilities. School systems of 
cities of the first, second, or third class, which are 
committed to understanding children and basing 
education on the physical, social, and mental hy- 
giene needs of each child, will find some program 
of special education a vital and necessary part of 
their school systems. The White House Confer- 
ence report gives the following groupings or types 
of exceptional children: ‘The blind and the par- 
tially seeing; the deaf and the hard of hearing; 
the defective in speech; the crippled; children 
of lowered vitality; children with behavior prob- 
lems (the nervous, the emotionally unstable, and 
the delinquent); the mentally retarded; the 
| 

The organization for special education, its ex- 
tent as to percentage of exceptional children cared 
for, and the means of carrying out the program 
will differ depending on the size of the school 
population, the school personnel, and school and 
community conditions. Considering these various 
conditioning factors, however, there are four 
requisites for a successful program. These may be 
stated as follows without reference to the order 
of their importance: first, school health and child 
study services for individual pupil problems; sec- 
ond, competent administrative or supervisory 
leadership; third, competent special education 
teachers; and fourth, a sympathetic and under- 
standing community. 

In consideration of the first requisite, child 
services, the following general statements indi- 
cate how the exceptional child is discovered and 
recognized. School physician, nurse, health and 
classroom teachers cooperate in study, referral, 
examination and follow-up of all health and physi- 
cal conditions. In addition, complete school sur- 
veys for hearing, vision, nutrition, and posture 
are being extended in many school systems. As 
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a result of these measures there is a steady alert- 
ness to discover the pupil who needs individual 
study and diagnosis by private physician or clinic 
in any of the following areas: general pediatrics 
and lowered vitality, vision, hearing, cardiac, 
orthopedic. 

As a result of individual diagnosis, those chil- 
dren are selected who are so handicapped physi- 
cally that they require some adjustment in addition 
to what the regular class can give. 

Child study in the form of periodic group test 
surveys and teacher judgments at first grade and 
intermediate grade entrance discover those pu- 
pils who are retarded and gifted. For any child 
who presents a serious educational or behavior 
problem, school nurse and visiting teacher (if 
there is one) cooperate in securing pertinent facts 
on family background, personal history, and out- 
of-school environmental factors. The school psy- 
chologist makes a psychological study, examines 
school history, home background findings, and 
educational status. 

Some plan of health and child study that takes 
account of all children serves as a preventive 
means for discovering and treating minor prob- 
lems as well as throwing into relief those more 
serious problems which require special educational 
adjustment. 

The second requisite is competent leadership. 
Whether numbers of special classes and of ex- 
ceptional children are large or small, professional 
growth in a program cannot be expected unless re- 
sponsibility for administration and leadership is 
vested in some one competent person. Too often 
the mistake is made of regarding special class 
teachers as specialists and leaving them to work 
by themselves. Such leadership and responsibility 





TABLE I 
PROGRAM OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN A City SYSTEM 








Type and Classes 


Ages 


Approx. 
Class Enroll. 


Selection of Pupils 


Special Adaptations 








Seriously retarded in learning abil- 
ity, may be fitted for unskilled or 
semi-skilled occupations 
Special 
Primary and Intermediate 
Girls and Boys 
High school or prevocational 
school classes 


Recommended after indi- 
vidual examination and 
study by school psychol- 
ogist 


Individual pupil study, home vis- 
its, and health follow-up by class- 
room teachers in all classes 


Curriculum of functional expe- 
riences, including prevocational 
training 








Borderline and dull-normal hav- 
ing a subject disability, or health, 
environmental and personality 
factors (a small selected group) 
Ungraded 
Primary 
Advanced 


Individual and group planning for 
specific needs; functional experi- 
ences 








Having seriously impaired vision* 
Sight Saving 





Having seriously impaired hear- 
ing* 
Hearing Conservation 


Referred through school 
health service with ap- 
proval of ophthalmologist 


Improved lighting facilities and 
desks; clear type readers, maps, 
sight saving paper, pencils and 
pens; bulletin size typewriters 


Teacher acts as reader. Grade cur- 
riculum followed; participation 
with regular grades for oral Eng- 
lish and social studies 








Selected by hearing test, 
otological examination, and 
a study of educational prog- 
ress 


Single ear phones and a group 
audiophone 


Lip reading, auricular, and speech 
work 


Grade course of study followed; 
participation with grades for writ- 
ten English, number, practical arts 








Having impaired hearing and at- 
tending regular grade 
Lip Reading 


Selected by hearing test 
and otological examination 








Attendance in regular grades, plus 
two weekly periods of lip reading 





Having serious speech defect 
Speech Correction 


Diagnosed by speech teacher at elementary school level. Recommendations 
given to classroom teachers. Serious cases taught by speech teacher 


Speech correction classes for serious cases at high school level 





Having orthopedic, cardiac, or 
other physical ailments needing 
long term convalescence which 
prevents school attendance 


Tutoring (home or hospital) 


Individual 


Requested by physician on 
physical exemption blank 
for a period of three 
months or longer 


Pupils taught two hours weekly; 
all work individual. Teacher sent 
to pupil’s home. Books supplied 
by the home or borrowed from 
school 





Having lowered vitality due to re- 
cent illness or a_ constitutional 
weakness 


Health-aid Classes 


Through school health 
service 


Rest periods, play in the sunlight, 
and a noon meal and midsession 
luncheon provided by program 





Having defect which interferes 
with normal functioning of bones, 
muscles, or joints, and requires 
physical and medical treatment 


Orthopedic Classes 


6-15 or 16 


Through school health 
service and orthopedic 
clinic 


Daily physiotherapy under trained 
therapists. Diet and rest periods. 
Adjusted desks, chairs, tables, etc. 
Special play and educational 
equipment. Transportation to and 
from school 





Gifted, very superior in learning 
ability 

Intermediate 

Advanced 





9-12 
13-16 





Recommended after indi- 
vidual child study 








Groupings for academic work; 
participation with age groups for 
social and constructive activities 





“Classes for blind and for deaf are generally maintained in the largest cities of the country, and state residential schools are generally 
available for pupils from smaller city communities. 
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for organization of classes, program, and selection 
of teachers should rest with a person qualified by 
interest, experience, and clinical training to under- 
stand the individual problems of children. In a 
small city community, such responsibility may be 
vested in the elementary grade supervisor, pro- 
vided she already has, or is willing to add, child 
psychology and clinical training to her back- 
ground, and provided she has the assistance of 
competent teachers. As the school assumes its 
share of personality development for all children, 
the general administrator and supervisor will re- 
ceive more training in child behavior and in the 
social aspects of education and will become in- 
creasingly competent and ready to organize and 
supervise special facilities for all children who 
need such. 

The third requisite is competent special educa- 
tion teachers. Teachers chosen should have dem- 
onstrated their interest and ability in teaching the 
individual pupil and they should also have a so- 
cial sense of family and community life. They 
should have received special class training or be 
willing to undertake extra study in child study, 
social and health service, and special methods. 
The special education teacher must be ready to 
interpret her job to both school personnel and 
community. 

The fourth requisite is the understanding com- 
munity. This situation may be one of growth. 
The premise stated at the beginning—-special ed- 
ucation as a means for equal opportunity with the 
same goal for all children—needs to be inter- 
preted to school personnel, to parents, and to pro- 
fessional and lay citizens at the inception or exten- 
sion of any special classes. Grade teachers, parent 
groups, physicians, clergy, and social workers can 
in time become intelligent and cooperative sup- 
porters in any community if they understand the 
purposes of special education and the needs of 
the children which it serves. 

Before outlining briefly the several phases of 
special education that should be provided in a city 
system, some statement needs to be made con- 
cerning age-groupings and child attitudes toward 
any plan that is different from that of the regular 
gtade or class organization for so-called normal 
children. An effort should always be made to 
group together children of similar learning abil- 
ity, physical maturity, and social interests. Chil- 
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dren find common interests and self-esteem with 
their own or near-age group. The young child 
needs plenty of play situations that provide manip- 
ulative language and reading stimuli. The older 
child needs problem situations and opportunity 
for prevocational experiences. If numbers and 
conditions necessitate a wide range of ages, in a 
class, for example, of mentally retarded or sight 
saving, those children should have daily oppor- 
tunity for some activities with grade groups of 
their own or near chronological age. Children 
need to feel that they share the same opportunities 
as others and to assess their tasks in the light of 
the total school program. 

The philosophy of the writer of this article leads 
her to advise special classes in the regular ele- 
mentary school units rather than in special schools 
as such. 

The summary and outline on page 45 illustrates 
the scope of work that may be found in a city 
system which provides for all types of exceptional 
children. 

No disciplinary classes or classes for behavior 
problems as such are necessary in a system where 
individual children may receive educational ad- 
justment in regular grades or in special classes 
which meet their particular needs. 

As schools come to recognize individual dif- 
ferences and the needs of individual children and 
to develop their programs of education accord- 
ingly, plans for caring for exceptional children 
will readily be developed or modified to meet the 
needs of each particular city community. 


Abolish Special Classes 
for the Crippled 


R. C. Thompson, supervisor of special education, 
Maryland State Department of Education, has written 
a strong plea that average crippled children should be 
educated in regular school classes. (1) It prevents the 
children’s feeling that their handicaps entitle them to 
special treatment in life. (2) It helps rule out the 
factor of a physical disability by proving that it is not 
a vocational handicap. (3) Hospital, clinical and 
parental care for the crippled can be given out of 
school, supplemented by special transportation, equip- 
ment and training for all teachers as needed. (Crip- 
pled Child, December, 1938.) 





Training the Teachers 


By CHARLES M. ELLIOTT 


HE TRAINING of workers in any field of human 
"T ictivity must wait upon a definition of the 
objectives of the activity. Before the worker can 
be instructed in the technique of any occupation, 
someone must have formulated clearly what is 
to be accomplished. The ultimate goal to be 
attained must determine the character of the train- 
ing to be given. 

These principles apply with particular force in 
the field of education. It has been only as the 
aims and objectives of education have become 
more or less clearly defined that it has been pos- 
sible to set up training courses for teachers. At 
first these aims were very concrete and definite, 
and the training of teachers very simple and direct. 
Thomas Jefferson envisaged a day when all the 
people of the United States should be educated. 
But education meant to him simply the ability to 
read and write and cipher. Under such a concept 
of education any one was qualified to teach who 
could read fluently, write legibly, and manipulate 
with ease the ordinary processes in arithmetic. 

With the exception of the few chosen ones who 
were to go on to college, the mastery of these 
fundamental processes was regarded as all that was 
necessary for the individual to discharge his duties 
as a citizen and a useful member of the community. 
The home was largely an independent social unit 
and the major part of the child’s education was 
obtained there. In that day life was simple and 
few demands were made upon the individual. 

In this day, however, when many of our in- 
dustries demand greater administrative skill and 
versatility of mental equipment than was de- 
manded to operate the federal government a 
century ago, the life of the average citizen is vastly 
different. The schools have endeavored to keep 
pace with the social and economic development 
of the country, and so it is obvious that educa- 
tion cannot be as simple as formerly, nor its aims 
and objectives as clearly and easily defined as 
they once were. The oft reiterated cry that the 
schools should return to the three R’s is as futile 
as it would be to demand that industry should go 


* Charles M. Elliott is Director of Special Edu- 
cation, Horace H. Rackham School of Special 
Education, Michigan State Normal College, 
Y psilanti. 


back to the shoemaker’s bench or the blacksmith’s 
forge. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the objectives of 
education must be restated from time to time to 
meet the changing demands made upon the 
schools. Many such statements have been made, 
but it is clear that none could be final. Changing 
conditions bring new demands, and new demands, 
new objectives. Only the most general statement 
could long be accepted as satisfactory. Thus Spen- 
cer’s definition of education as preparation for 
complete living may be accepted as a general state- 
ment, but opinions of what constitutes complete 
living and how to prepare for it may differ widely 
under varying social conditions. Perhaps the best 
statement of the objectives of education for prac- 
tical use is that made by the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education: (1) 
Health, (2) Command of fundamental processes, 
(3) Worthy home membership, (4) Vocation, 
(5) Citizenship, (6) Worthy use of leisure, and 
(7) Ethical character. 

Dr. John Louis Horn says: ‘“The outstanding 
fact about these educational objectives, as about 
all the others proposed, is that as such they do not 
admit of differentiation. In other words, we must 
desire that all the children found in the public 
schools shall, as result of their schooling, become 
healthy, have a command of the fundamental proc- 
esses, be worthy members of the home and com- 
monwealth, follow a calling, make worthy use of 
leisure, and live ethically. The goals are single for 
all types of mind. Not the goals but the means 
of achieving them must differ.” 

In this quotation, Dr. Horn has stated part but 
not all of the difficulty. Even if we accept the state- 
ment of objectives of the Commission on Re- 
organization of Secondary Education, we cannot 
agree that either the goals themselves or the means 
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of achieving them are single and unchanging. 
While we admit that these goals are essential ends 
toward which every child should aspire, yet we 
should recognize that the goals cannot mean the 
same accomplishment to each. Even health, which 
is perhaps the most general of all the objectives, 
cannot mean the same to all. We want each in- 
dividual to enjoy the highest measure of mental 
and physical health that the natural limits of his 
organism will permit. This is certainly not the 
same for each. Our friends of the medical pro- 
fession know that health for one person does not 
mean the same level of efficiency as health for 
another. It is when we come to such an objective 
as citizenship, however, that the fallacy of this 
assumption stands out most glaringly. While we 
must desire that each child become a good citizen 
we certainly do not expect each one to function in 
the same capacity in the state. The wise teacher has 
ceased to say that every boy born in the United 
States has a chance to be president some day. She 
knows it is not true. Good citizenship possesses 
within its scope vast ranges of possibility of serv- 
ice, and it is for the school to recognize the many 
meanings of the term and to train the child to dis- 
charge the type of service for which nature has best 
equipped him. 

Provision for the education of handicapped 
children, like most new movements, has developed 
in a haphazard and unorganized manner. Practi- 
cally no uniformity of procedure exists either 
among the various states or among communities 
within the states. The legal provisions are almost 
as varied as the states enacting them and the local 
arrangements, even among our largest centers of 
population, present an almost infinite variety. In 
some states we find mandatory laws providing for 
certain types of handicapped children and totally 
ignoring other types; in other states, permissive 
laws under which special schools and classes may 
be organized under certain conditions; and in other 
states we find no legal provisions of any kind. 
Again we find some states supporting, most gen- 
erously, the education of certain types of handi- 
capped children through state subsidies, while 
others quite as needy are but meagerly assisted or 
altogether neglected. 

Conservatively estimated, there are 3,000,000 
children in the school population of the United 
States who deviate from the normal, either physi- 


cally or mentally, to such an extent as to require 
special educational provision. Of this number, 
there are enrolled in special schools and classes 
350,000 or a little more than ten per cent of the 
total. There are less than 10,000 teachers of spe- 
cial education employed in the schools of the coun- 
try while to adequately provide for the education 
of 3,000,000 children would require ten times that 
number. 

Many of our states are recognizing today that 
the handicapped child has an equal claim with his 
more fortunate brother to an education and that 
it is sound public policy to assist the local school 
units to provide the necessary facilities. This 
means that state funds must be provided and 
state machinery set up for their administration. 
There are many organizations interested in spe- 
cific types of handicapped children. Each of these 
groups is apt to think that its particular cause is 
possessed of peculiar merit. Consequently they 
will strive for its recognition and support without 
regard to the interests of other groups. Each group 
is likely to feel justified in making a special appeal 
for financial support. When this happens con- 
flicts and rivalries are likely to arise, in conse- 
quence of which the interests of all are jeopard- 
ized. It is obvious that to attempt to set up separate 
and distinct machinery for the education of the 
several types of handicapped children, either by 
the state or the local community, would be unwise. 

State educational authorities are coming to feel 
that a central agency equipped to deal with all 
types of handicapped children, through which all 
interested groups may unite to present their needs 
to the legislature and under whose supervision 
state funds appropriated for this purpose may be 
expended, is by far the most efficient type of or- 
ganization. In like manner, cities have found that 
a central department dealing with the whole prob- 
lem is most economical and efficient. 

It is apparent then that any program set up by a 
state teacher-training institution, related as it is 
to the state department of education on the one 
hand and to the public school systems on the other, 
must conform to the conditions found most ad- 
vantageous to these institutions. One or two well- 
organized and well-equipped departments, train- 
ing teachers for all types of handicapped children, 
can, without difficulty, meet the demands for spe- 
cial class teachers in any of the more populous 
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states, and, in the more sparsely settled sections, 
one regional school might well meet the needs of 
several states. To establish several such depart- 
ments in a state would result in duplication of ef- 
fort, unnecessary expense, and lowered efficiency. 

It is common knowledge among all those who 
have been active in promoting the cause of the 
handicapped child that one great deterrent to 
progress has been the ignorance of, and the conse- 
quent apathy toward the problem, of school super- 
intendents, principals, and the rank and file of 
teachers. This statement is not made as an indict- 
ment of school administrators and teachers. It is 
merely a statement of fact with regard to a condi- 
tion for which good reasons can be given. Most 
of those persons who have been advanced to ad- 
ministrative positions in our schools received their 
training before the handicapped child was recog- 
nized as a public school problem. As practically 
all work in this field has developed in the past two 
decades, it is not surprising that it has not yet se- 
cured a very prominent place in the thoughts and 
plans of those who control the destinies of our 
schools. There are striking exceptions to this rule, 
however, and it is interesting to note that most 
progress has been made in special education in 
those centers in which the men and women in 
charge of the schools are keenly alive to the issues 
involved. 

The time should come, and soon, when no child 
in our schools shall be called a special child and 
there shall no longer be schools and classes called 
special. If our public schools are to fulfill their 
boasted function of furnishing an education to all 
the children of all the people, then they must fur- 
nish an educational program broad, rich, and 
varied enough to meet the needs of every child 
who is at all capable of receiving an education. 

Much will depend upon the course taken by our 
teacher-training institutions if this objective is to 
be attained. It is necessary that every graduate, 
no matter what his destined field of activity in the 
public schools, be made acquainted with the broad 
educational and social relations of the handi- 
capped to society in general. To this end it is 
desirable that certain basic courses dealing with 
mentally and physically handicapped children be 
included in the curriculum for all teachers, super- 
visors, and principals, preparing for service in the 
elementary schools. 


In the beginning of the work in special edu- 
cation in the public schools, the only source of 
teachers with training or experience was the state 
residential institution. Many of those who later 
became supervisors of the work were drawn from 
this field. Since these institutions are usually or- 
ganized and operated entirely independent of each 
other, common elements in the education of the 
various types of handicapped children were not 
recognized. This same lack of recognition was 
carried over into the public schools and as a result, 
in many places, little common understanding or 
cooperation exists among those dealing with the 
several groups. 

There are common elements in the work with 
these several groups, and economy and efficiency, 
both in the administration of the schools and in the 
training of teachers, demand that they be recog- 
nized and utilized. It is recommended, therefore, 
that all special class teachers pursue certain com- 
mon basic courses in special education. The special 
class teacher should have a general acquaintance 
with and sympathetic interest in the whole field 
of special education, owing to the frequent inter- 
lacing of mental and physical defects, and the close 
social, economic, and, sometimes, educational re- 
lations existing among different types of defective 
children. Breadth and perspective are needed in 
special class work no less than specialization. 

But while we recognize these common phases 
of our problem we must not forget that each type 
of child has his own peculiar handicap and his 
own peculiar educational needs. These must be 
met by specially adapted treatment and training. 
This implies that the teacher of each type must 
master a body of knowledge and acquire tech- 
niques peculiar to her own special task and dis- 
tinct from the requirements of teachers of other 
groups. Therefore, all special class teachers should 
secure, in addition to courses mentioned above, 
technical training for the particular type of work 
they are to pursue. While the basic or fundamental 
special education training may be the same for all 
special class teachers, the specific technical train- 
ing will differ for teachers of the blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, and other types of handicapped children. 

In the past, many teachers have found serious 
difficulty in their efforts to secure credit for work 
done in preparation for teaching certain types of 
handicapped children. This was because the 
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schools in which they had taken courses were with- 
out standing and recognition as teacher training 
institutions. To obviate this difficulty it is highly 
desirable that all teacher training courses should 
be conducted or sponsored by recognized normal 
schools, colleges, or universities. All such insti- 
tutions should be equipped with practice classes 
affording opportunity for observation and practice 
teaching. State residential schools may well be 
used as auxiliary means for studying large groups 
of handicapped children. 

Since this is a field of teaching requiring not 
only the general training demanded of all teach- 
ers, but in addition special and technical training 
pertaining to the particular field, it is desirable 
that the general training of the special class teacher 
be equal to that of the regular grade teacher. This 
training should precede her special training. Since 
the minimum training essential for teaching in the 
grades in the majority of the states is two years 
beyond the high school, it follows that at least two 
years of teacher training work should be a neces- 
sary prerequisite to training as a teacher of special 
education. 

The length of the course of training will neces- 
sarily vary with the requirements for teachers in 
general in the various states. At the present time 
it is doubtful if more than one year can be re- 
quired in the majority of the states. This should 
be the minimum, however, and as fast as condi- 
tions permit, not only undergraduate but gradu- 
ate study should be provided for teachers of special 
education. This is already being done in several 
colleges and universities in the country and rich 
fields of study and research are being provided. 

The question as to whether or not candidates 
for training as teachers of the handicapped should 
have had previous teaching experience with nor- 
mal children has been much discussed. Formerly, 
it was thought that no teacher who had not had 
such previous experience should be regarded as 
qualified. Experience has shown, however, that 
among the most successful teachers of special edu- 
cation are many young persons who entered di- 
rectly upon their work on graduation from college. 
The practice in many states of granting provisional 
certificates, which become permanent only after 
several years of successful teaching, is probably 
the best way to determine the value of teaching 
experience. 


Schools for the Deaf 


Education for the deaf and the partially hearing 
was discussed in all its phases at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary meeting of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf last summer. 
Proceedings are reported in the October, 1940 issue 
of the Volta Review. Demonstrations presented by 
the New England Schools for the Deaf illustrated the 
principles discussed at each session. The reading of 
papers first presented at various nineteenth-century 
meetings of the Association by Caroline A. Yale, 
Mabel Hubbard Bell, Alexander G. Bell, A. L. E. 
Crouter, and J. A. Gillespie provided opportunity 
for comparison of the philosophy and methods of 
education for the deaf then with that expressed in 
other addresses by present-day leaders. 

Modern schools for the deaf attempt to teach 
speech to little children by the same methods as to 
hearing children, but with greater emphasis on visual, 
tactile, and kinesthetic, as well as on auditory sensa- 
tions. 

Emil Froeschel’s new method in the oral education 
of the deaf child consists in teaching him to make 
chewing movements and at the same time to vocalize. 
He is of the opinion that the simultaneous occurrences 
of these two activities in primitive man and in ani- 
mals can explain the origin of human speech. Adop- 
tion of his method gives practice in “flowing speech” 
which the hearing child learns unconsciously, in con- 
trast to the synthetic speech, consisting in the combi- 
nation of single sounds, which the deaf child is taught. 

According to another article, education of the 
blind-deaf includes instruction in music. Schools pre- 
fer to accept such children at the age of six, provided 
they have received necessary general training by that 
time. Training in Braille reading begins at the age 
of eight. Ways of creating the proper environment to 
insure the best use of hearing aids in school and out- 
side it were suggested. 

Special sessions for parents included papers and 
discussion on the subjects of the home's responsi- 
bility for the child’s success in lip reading, in speech, 
and for the child’s general development. The direc- 
tor of the home training department of a school for 
the deaf told how mothers are taught to instruct their 
preschool children in lip reading and language. An- 
other teacher outlined ways of helping older deaf 
children use their lip reading and language at home. 
Objects and books which are helpful in teaching 
speech and vocabulary to young deaf children are 
named in the articles. 

The part that breath control plays in speech pro- 
duction and the help afforded by the use of residual 
hearing were also pointed out. 





Education for Mentally Handicapped 


By PHILIP A. COWEN 


PECIAL EDUCATION for the mentally handi- 
S capped is a part of the total educational pro- 
gram. It is one of the means of adapting the total 
program to meet the needs of individuals who 
deviate so greatly below the average that their 
needs cannot adequately be met by the program for 
average pupils. 

Mentally handicapped or subnormal pupils fall 
at the lower end of the distribution of mental 
ability and constitute roughly two per cent of 
each age group. This classification includes those 
who must be taken care of in institutions as well 
as the pupils who can profit by instruction in the 
public schools. While an I.Q. of at least 50 is 
usually necessary for public school instruction, the 
distinction between the two groups of subnormal 
pupils is more than a matter of mental level; it 
includes delinquency, home conditions, emotional 
stability, and, in general, the potential ability of 
self-maintenance in society. This article deals 
with the public school group. 

Experience has shown that many subnormal 
pupils may become socially and economically 
profitable citizens if they are given adequate 
training and guidance. Their characteristics, how- 
ever, require certain definite educational adjust- 
ment. 

Some of the characteristics of subnormal chil- 
dren! are as follows: 

1. Subnormal pupils have very limited ability in solv- 
ing abstract problems. 

2. Many subnormal pupils come from homes of in- 
ferior social and economic status. 

3. They are unable to give close attention for the 
length of time that is typical of average persons. 

4. They have less than average ability to exercise what 
is commonly known as “good” judgment. 

5. Abilities in other lines may be lower or higher than 
the ability to solve abstract problems, i.e., mechanical 
ability, artistic ability, musical ability, etc. 


Much of the abstract material of the usual cur- 
riculum is beyond the possibility of comprehension 


*For a more complete discussion see: Harry J. Baker. 
Characteristic Differences of Bright and Dull Pupils. Pub- 
lic School Pub. Co., 1927. Pp. 118. © 


* Philip A. Cowen is Research Associate, New 
York State Education Department, Albany. 


of subnormals. In terms of school achievement 
few of them can master the abstract problems 
above the sixth grade level. Furthermore, most 
of the usual abstract material has little practical 
value for these individuals. 

In the teaching of subnormal pupils, more steps 
are needed in the process from easy to difficult ma- 
terial than are required by average and bright pu- 
pils. The teacher must point out logical relation- 
ships that average pupils see for themselves; for 
example, the average pupil applies his arithmetic 
to the making of change but the subnormal pupil 
must be taught how to make change with money 
itself. 

Many of the subnormal pupils come from 
homes which are below average in cultural back- 
ground, moral standards, healthful conditions, 
and economic wealth. Because of this the teacher 
and other members of the school staff must devote 
more time than is usually given to average pupils 
to improving their environmental influences and 
their physical well-being. 

These factors indicate the importance of fre- 
quent complete physical examinations, with ade- 
quate follow-up and treatment, to the end that 
such common difficulties as malnutrition, poor eye- 
sight, poor teeth, diseased tonsils and adenoids, 
and other defects may be corrected. 

It is further necessary for the teacher, and pos- 
sibly for a social worker, to make periodic home 
visits in order that cooperation may be obtained 
in the home along whatever lines are needed to 
further the individual progress of the pupil. These 
contacts are more essential in the program for sub- 
normal pupils than in that for average pupils. 

The third characteristic of subnormal children, 
a short attention span, requires a definite adjust- 
ment in adapting the educational program to the 
ability of the pupils. Pupils who can give attention 
to a project for only a relatively short interval 
should have their program so organized that a 
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succession of activities will hold the interest up 
to a reasonably high point. 

Obviously, pupils whose interest span is short 
cannot easily be taught successfully when inter- 
mingled with pupils whose interest span is four 
to six times longer. The grouping of subnormal 
pupils together facilitates adapting the instruction 
to their ability to concentrate as well as to their 
capacity for learning. Teachers of subnormal pu- 
pils have to be made aware of the psychological 
differences in learning of bright and dull pupils 
and must know how to adapt the educational pro- 
gram to fit the needs of the pupils. 

The fourth characteristic of subnormal pupils 
mentioned, a lack of ‘‘good’ judgment, is one 
that gives a cue to the teacher who is planning a 
special program. The development of “good” 
judgment comes through a combination of 
reasoning and experience. Pupils can be pro- 
vided with situations that call for reasoning; 
they can be taught how to think through a 
situation and to foresee the results of a given pro- 
cedure; they can be given the experience of satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory results. 

An illustration occurred when a boy planned to 
build a 14-foot boat in the school shop. He 
wanted to save the 2x8 piece of lumber that he 
had sawed for a pattern for the inside of the keel 
so he had to figure out a way to remove it from 
the hull without cutting it in two pieces. He also 
had to plan how the boat would be taken out of the 
shop through the largest available door. These 
provided practical problems of reasoning. 

More than the usual amount of such experiences 
are desirable for subnormal pupils to build up 
under controlled conditions the basis for a later 
satisfactory adjustment to many of life’s problems. 

The fifth characteristic of subnormal pupils is 
the relative level of their ability to solve concrete 
problems and their ability to solve abstract prob- 
lems. Because an individual is subnormal in ab- 
stract ability it is not always true that his ability in 
other lines will be equally low. He may have a 
higher degree of ability in doing mechanical work 
and in achieving in art and music. A follow-up 
study of former special class pupils in the state of 
New York? brought out the fact that about 80 


*Philip A. Cowen. What Has Become of Mentally Subnor- 
mal Pupils? New York State Education Department, 1937. 
Pp. 10. Mimeographed. 


per cent of the individuals had an I.Q. on the 
Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale five 
points or more above their I.Q. on the Stanford- 
Binet Test. Some of these individuals registered 
an I.Q. of 100 in solving concrete problems 
whereas their I.Q. in solving abstract problems 
was less than 75. 

The educational implications of these character- 
istics of subnormal pupils tend to give direction to 
the school program. 

Too many times pupils have been tested, diag- 
nosed as subnormal, and placed in the special 
class where the teacher is expected to carry on 
alone, without giving anyone further concern 
about the pupils. This is a purely negative ap- 
proach to the problem. After pupils have been 
properly selected for a special class they should 
be put through a series of tests to determine what 
potential abilities they may have. Thus, for each 
individual a program can be formulated to develop 
his capacities to the fullest. 

Some differentiation of program is recom- 
mended for subnormal pupils of different ages. 
Younger pupils obviously need to develop compe- 
tence in the usual “‘tool”’ subjects, reading, writing, 
spelling, speaking, arithmetic, local geography, 
and social concepts. Since so many of the young 
subnormal pupils have poor muscular coordination 
but at the same time an ability in solving concrete 
problems superior to their abstract ability, a con- 
siderable part of their program is concerned with 
handwork or nonacademic subject matter. 

The younger pupils can and should be housed 
in elementary school buildings, but the older pu- 
pils should be placed with pupils of similar ages. 
This means the organization of special classes for 
subnormal pupils in junior or even senior high 
school buildings. 

As the pupils become older and achieve some- 
where near their peak in the tool subjects, more 
emphasis is placed upon projects that have rather 
immediate practical value. This means consider- 
able work along homemaking or housekeeping 
lines for girls and a varied program of shopwork 
for boys. 

Follow-up studies of subnormal pupils indicate 
that they find work in the following occupational 
groups: factory workers, commercial and clerical 
jobs, agriculture, semiskilled and unskilled labor, 
and personal service. A composite list of the occu- 












pations reported in the follow-up studies* is given 
in the list below. It is obvious that many of these 
designations are too vague to be of much value. 
However, they indicate that quite a wide range 
of pursuits is available to subnormal persons. 

These occupations may require the mastering 
of certain specific skills, such as: the use of tools 
of various kinds; the coordination of muscular ac- 
tivity needed in handicraft projects, operating a 
sewing machine, ironing clothes, setting a table, 
serving food, household cleaning, and making 
various kinds of household repairs. Because it is 
difficult to predict in what occupation a boy or 
girl may find employment it is almost impossible 
to give specific preparation for a given job. More- 
over, employment of subnormals is likely to be 
spasmodic so the broader the preparation of an in- 
dividual, the greater his chances are of being able 
to do the job that happens to be available. 


FACTORIES AND OCCUPATIONS EMPLOYING 
SUBNORMAL PERSONS * 


Kinds of Factories 

Automobile Ice 
Barrel Laundry 
Box Lime 
Button Men’s clothing 
Candy Novelty 
Canning Optical supply 
Can opener Paper bag 
Carpet mill Paper flower 
Corset Pocketbook 
Electrical supply Printing 
Forge shop Radio 
Foundry Sheet metal 
Fur Silk mill 
Furniture Soap 
Glass Underwear 
Glove Women’s clothing 

Skilled, Semiskilled, and Mechanical Trades 
Auto mechanic Cook 
Bakery helper Crockery tester 
Bottle inspector Detective 
Bricklayer Elevator boy 
Butcher Hat cleaner 
Carpenter's helper Moving picture operator 
Chauffeur Painter 
Cobbler Paper hanger 


Cobbler’s assistant Photographer 





*New York City. Superintendent of Schools. Thirty-Sixth 
Annual Report; a Special Report on Handicapped and Under- 
privileged Children. 1933-34, p. 86-87. 

wen, Op. cit., p. 7. 
Alice Channing. Employed Boys and Girls in Rochester 


- Utica, New York. U.S. Children’s Bureau, 1933. No. 
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Plumber 


Tire repairman 

Trap drummer 

Truck driver 

Welder and blacksmith 


Plumber's helper 
Service station helper 
Taxi driver 
Telephone operator 


Personal Service Occupations 


Barber Janitress 

Bus boy Maid 

Caddy Messenger 

Child’s nursemaid Nurse in sanitarium 
Cleaning Usher 

Housework Waitress 


Commercial, Clerical, and Managerial Pursuits 
Assistant building super- Office boy or girl 


intendent Peddler 
Bank runner Sales and stock boy in 
Bookkeeper stores 
Buyer Salesman 
Care of doctor’s office Selling magazines 
Cashier Selling papers 
Drug clerk Shipping clerk 
Fruit and vegetable Stenographer 

peddler Store manager 
Grocery clerk Typist 

Labor and Agricultural Pursuits 

Bean picker Gardener 
Beer deliveryman Grocery delivery boy 
CCC camp worker Housewrecking 


Coal deliveryman 
Common laborer 


Ice deliveryman 
Laborer for electric com- 


Dairyman’s helper pany 

Delivery man on truck Lumber company helper 
Dishwasher Milk route helper 

Dock helper Railroad track laborer 
Drugstore delivery boy Teamster 

Farm laborer Truck driver's helper 
Florist’s helper Trucking helper 


Furniture mover 


Miscellaneous Pursuits 


Delivery boy Restaurant worker 
Odd jobs U. S. navy 


*Source: New York City, Channing, and Cowen studies 
cited in footnote 3. 


A number of additional requirements may be 
listed. These include a limited competence in 
reading, practical arithmetic sufficient to make 
change and to understand common weights and 
measures, sufficient geography for adequate orien- 
tation, an understanding of available community 
services for welfare, health, and protection, knowl- 
edge of how to use the recreational facilities avail- 
able in the community, and sufficient understand- 
ing of civic duties to exercise the franchise with 
reasonable care. 

(Concluded on page 71) 


Selection and Classification of Mentally 
Retarded 


By META L. ANDERSON 


N UNREALIZED AMBITION of the Newark De- 
partment of Special Classes has been to take 
all the children no other school department 
wanted and then try to provide an educational 
program which would both instruct and adjust 
them. It is inevitable that such an ambition could 
not be realized in a practical situation, nor should 
it be realized. There should be no “unwanted” 
children anywhere in a school system. However, 
in the early days of any special education depart- 
ment, the selection of the children for special in- 
struction was not far from being on a basis of 
rejection. 

The selection of children for special instruction 
on any basis must be for a purpose, and the pur- 
pose under discussion is that of providing better 
educational opportunities for the children selected. 
This stated purpose carries the implication that 
the children selected for special instruction have 
not been receiving their full measure of opportu- 
nity in the schools as they are set up at present. 

There are educators who believe that the school 
setup should be changed to meet the needs of chil- 
dren with varying abilities so that special instruc- 
tion need not be necessary. There are others who 
believe that a curriculum changed to meet the 
needs of the slow learning pupils takes away the 
educational opportunities for the fast learning 
pupils. The practical situation of providing edu- 
cational opportunities for all children attending 
school remains. This situation has been met by 
establishing, quite universally, a basis for selection 
of children for special instruction—that of intel- 
ligence quotient limits. 

These limits have been set arbitrarily at a low 
of 50 and a high of 75. This lower limit does not 
mean necessarily that children with intelligence 
quotients below 50 could not improve with train- 
ing. Even idiots improve with training but many 
school systems have decided that it is too costly 
to train pupils with I.Q.’s below 50, considering 
the expected return to the community as a result 
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of such training. Nor does the upper limit of 75 
mean that children with intelligence quotients of 
78, 80, or even 85 would not benefit from the type 
of education given to the slow learning pupils. 
It is assumed that the changes being made in the 
curriculum of the regular schools are meeting the 
needs of the pupils with intelligence quotients of 
75 or higher and that special education is not 
needed or desirable for that group. 

When the selection of children for special 
classes is based on intelligence tests, it is always 
important to remember that there is much more to 
be known about an individual than his I.Q. Wal- 
lin states the case clearly in the Journal of Excep- 
tional Children (March, 1940) when he says: 


The practical bearing of all this is that inferences from 
test findings regarding a child’s intellectual ability should 
not be hastily reached. Although the I. Q. in general 
may be fairly reliable, and although it is perhaps the 
most valuable single measure we possess of relative in- 
telligence, after all it is only one factor in mental diag- 
nosis. In a sense, an I. Q. is merely an X to be interpreted 
in the light of all the synoptic findings bearing on the 
case. Viewed in isolation, it may become little better 
than a cryptic symbol and a source of confusion. Let us, 
therefore, emphasize that classifications and assignments 
should be tentative, and subject to revision in the light of 
a fuller knowledge of the examinee. 


In the early days of special education there 
were few attempts to re-classify the children after 
the initial selection based on the results of the in- 
telligence test. The pupils were assigned to spe- 
cial classes without regard to age, varying abilities, 
interests, or size. Sometimes they were classified 
according to sex. Teachers were expected to have 
kindergarten training but not necessarily the train- 
ing to teach children from 14 to 18 years of age 
who filled the special classes. It has been no less 
difficult to get good social grouping in the special 

























































SELECTION AND 


class than in the regular grade. Classification of 
the pupils selected for special classes may be based 
on any one of many factors or combination of fac- 
tors. Practical bases for classification of the pupils 
who have been selected as candidates for special 
classes are: sex, chronological age, social maturity, 
intelligence quotients, multiple handicaps. 


I. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO SEX 


It has not been proven to our complete satisfac- 
tion that it is better to separate pupils in classes ac- 
cording to sex. It sometimes makes organization 
easier, and often reduces the number of prob- 
lems to be solved. It is doubtful if these are suf- 
ficient reasons for classification according to sex. 
Although in Newark there are twice as many boys 
as girls recommended for special class placement, 
it has been found practical to place boys and girls 
together in the classes for younger mentally re- 
tarded children, those from 7 to 11 years of age. 
The classes for the younger children are located 
in the elementary school buildings and there is 
usually but one class in a building. It is therefore 
evident that a classification according to sex would 
not be practical. 

Mentally retarded children who are 12 years of 
age or older are sent to special central schools 
where there are shops, kitchens, gymnasiums, art, 
music, industrial rooms, and academic classrooms. 
The organization of these schools is on a depart- 
mental plan. The school day is too short and the 
school years too brief to allow all the pupils to re- 
ceive training in all the subjects and activities of- 
fered; therefore, for practical reasons the girls are 
separated from the boys and receive training in 
household arts, physical training, music, art, and 
academic subjects. The boys receive training in 
various shops such as metal, woodwork, and print- 
ing, in music, art, gardening, and academic sub- 
jects. When the pupils are promoted from the cen- 
tral special schools to the secondary school, the 
separation continues. 

The boys profit from many of the activities 
which have usually been considered suitable only 
for girls. For example, the vocational implications 
for boys in kitchen and cafeteria training are many, 
because young men are employed to a great extent 
in lunch wagons, restaurants, soda fountains, and 
hotels for which their school training in these sub- 
jects eminently fits them. The emphasis on tailor- 
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ing in the sewing classes also opens up opportuni- 
ties for boys in this trade. The emphasis for girls 
in these activities is placed upon homemaking and 
care of children so, even though the activities are 
equally good both for boys and girls, the point of 
view is different, and this difference in point of 
view makes practical and desirable a classification 
on the basis of sex. 


II. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


Children with low mental ages and low intelli- 
gence quotients grow older each year as do other 
children. Likewise their bodies grow bigger and 
their interests change as do those of normal chil- 
dren. It may be necessary in some situations to 
ignore size and age in the classification of children 
in the special classes, but these situations would be 
few and far between if those who have responsi- 
bility for these classes had the courage and the 
conviction to insist upon good social grouping. 
Good social grouping is important if we are to 
educate and not merely segregate children in spe- 
cial classes. Teachers of special classes, like the 
teachers of the regular grades, have special apti- 
tudes for teaching younger or older children. A 
classification of children on the basis of age makes 
it possible to provide teachers specially trained to 
teach the different age groups. 


III. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO SOCIAL 
MATURITY 


The tests for social maturity are comparatively 
new, but the results of their use indicate that they 
will not only aid greatly in securing better selection 
and classification of children for special classes, 
but also aid in planning educational programs for 
the children in these classes. In Newark the selec- 
tion of the mentally retarded children in the spe- 
cial schools for promotion to the secondary schools 
is based on their social quotients as well as on the 
intelligence quotients, because it has been found 
that pupils with a social quotient of not less than 
seventy, and with an intelligence quotient not less 
than sixty, are likely to succeed on the secondary 
level. They are therefore selected for promotion 
on that basis. 

During the last school year (1939-1940) the 
test for social competence was administered in two 
special schools for older children—those from 12 
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to 16 years of age inclusive. One of these schools 
was a special school for mentally retarded children 
in which intelligence quotients ranged from 50 
to 75, and the other was a school for the socially 
handicapped boys in which intelligence quotients 
ranged from 70 to 90. The results showed that 
the mentally retarded pupils, in general, had 
higher social quotients than did the socially handi- 
capped pupils. These results seem important in 
view of the fact that the special schools as well as 
the regular schools aim to send their pupils into 
the community trained to make a contribution on 
the level of their ability. The evidence we have, 
which is based on considerable experience with 
handicapped children, seems to indicate clearly 
that pupils with low intelligence quotients and rel- 
atively high social quotients can be trained to suc- 
ceed in the community. The evidence on hand is 
not so clear in regard to pupils with relatively low 
social quotients and somewhat higher intelligence 
quotients, but at least a training program is indi- 
cated through which social maturity can be de- 
veloped. 

It may be that, in the near future, selection and 
classification of pupils for special education should 
be based both on a social quotient and an intelli- 
gence quotient. 


IV. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


The factors which make up the basis of classifi- 
cation of mentally retarded children overlap to 
such an extent that it is difficult to discuss them 
separately. Special classes organized for children 
of approximately the same chronological ages and 
social maturity will have pupils enrolled who have 
intelligence quotients ranging from 50 to 75. A 
further classification based on intelligence quo- 
tients would be desirable, but not always practical 
except in the larger special schools. As we multi- 
ply the factors of classification, the difficulties ap- 
pear to center around the children with intelli- 
gence quotients from 50 to 60. An experiment is 
in progress in Newark in which it is planned to 
admit to one special school only pupils with I.Q.’s 
of 60 to 75, and to another special school, those 
with I.Q.’s of 50 to 60. As we have better instru- 
ments for classification and more knowledge of 
how to interpret test results, better selection of pu- 
pils will be made, more careful classification ar- 


ranged, and an educational program planned 
which will meet the needs of all the pupils. 


V. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO PHYSICAL 
HANDICAP 


There are children with low intelligence quo- 
tients who are also blind, partially sighted, deaf, 
hard of hearing, crippled, cardiac, undernourished, 
or epileptic. Except in very large communities or 
in large institutions, the separation of each of these 
physically handicapped groups in classes for the 
mentally retarded is not practical. Some com- 
munities admit the mentally handicapped who are 
also physically handicapped into the special classes 
for the physically handicapped; other communities 
admit the physically handicapped who are also 
mentally handicapped into the classes for the slow 
learning children. Neither plan seems to me to be 
good. 

The best plan is, it seems, yet to be evolved. In 
Newark there is a special school organized to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for the mentally re- 
tarded children who are also physically handi- 
capped. The totally deaf and the totally blind are 
not admitted to this school because facilities for 
their education are too few at present. Careful 
records of the pupils’ progress show that these 
multiple handicapped children have improved 
greatly with special care and special instruction. 
If the opportunity of attending a special school 
were not available, the children would be without 
instruction of any kind, since the rules and regula- 
tion of the Board of Education do not permit this 
type of child to receive home instruction. 

There are, in fact, few conclusions which can 
be reached in regard to the selection and classifi- 
cation of mentally retarded children. Each year 
adds to the means at our disposal for better under- 
standing of the pupils and therefore to our knowl- 
edge of how to improve the selection and classifi- 
cation to the end that we can better educate these 
boys and girls. It has been the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to indicate trends and call attention to the 
conclusions which have been reached through 
thoughtful experience. Enough statistical evidence 
has been gathered in limited areas to show these 
trends and to point the direction of the next steps 
to be taken. Much more is needed and will, we 
hope, be available eventually for the guidance of 
those who are interested. 





The Visually 


Handicapped 


By GEORGE F. MEYER 


ITTLE ATTENTION was given to the education 
L of the blind until the early 1830's when, in 
close succession, the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, the New York Institute for the Blind, 
and the Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind were established. Even 
then, the custodial care of blind children seems 
to have been quite as much the moving spirit, as 
concern for their education. 

It was natural that during the period of expand- 
ing educational opportunity for the people as a 
whole, like concern should be manifested for the 
educational needs of blind children. Hence we 
find many of the new state constitutions specifically 
guaranteeing educational opportunity to blind chil- 
dren and schools for the blind springing up in 
the various states of the Union. 

At first many of these institutions were centers 
for the education of the deaf and blind together, 
and even, in some instances, the mentally defective 
were added, combining the three categories under 
a single institutional management. Gradually, 
however, there came the realization that the prob- 
lems of each group were distinct, and their combi- 
nation represented a specific and mutual handicap. 
First, the mentally defective were given separate 
institutions. Later and more gradually, the blind 
and the deaf were, for the most part, given insti- 
tutions of their own. There are, however, still iso- 
lated instances where the education of the blind 
and of the deaf is carried on under a single institu- 
tion, or under a single administrator. I dwell upon 
this in passing because, even today, administrators 
in the public schools, facing a comparable prob- 
lem in educational administration, cling tena- 
ciously to the concept that the various types of 
handicaps have more in common with each other 
than any one group has with the physically and 
mentally normal, and that these common prob- 
lems are such as to warrant their common admin- 
istration by a single head, often to the exclusion of 
leadership in each of the fields of the handicapped. 

In the early days, the social aspects of education 
played a very small part in the total educational phi- 


* George F. Meyer is Executive Officer, New 
Jersey Commission for the Blind, Newark. 
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losophy, and it seemed a normal procedure that 
blind children should be brought together in a 
central institution, insulated as it were, from the 
world at large. However, even before the present 
socialized philosophy was well under way, parents 
and educators began to ask themselves if blind 
children could not be educated in the local public 
schools, and why they should not participate in 
home and community life, to reap the benefits 
accruing from development in, and continuous 
association with, the world of the seeing, where 
they would later be obliged to live and work. Be- 
ginning in the city of Chicago in 1900, and later 
in Milwaukee, Cleveland, New York City, and 
numerous other progressive communities, classes 
for the blind were established in the public 
schools. Profiting from the demonstrated value to 
the blind child of manifold contacts with the 
world and with the seeing, and stimulated by the 
increased emphasis placed on the social aspects of 
education, even residential schools, formerly con- 
tent with their relative isolation, are now doing 
everything possible to broaden the contacts of 
their pupils. 

The means of approach to the mind of the blind 
child must, of course, be through the senses of 
touch and hearing. His training in reading and 
writing must be in the braille system, in which 
much of his text material must be prepared. Most 
principles applied in the teaching of reading with 
the eyes have their counterpart in the teaching of 
touch reading, and the goal of reading readiness 
and comprehension are identical. The readiness 
with which blind children learn to read varies 
widely, as with the sighted. The grade-by-grade 
development progresses comparably when we bear 
in mind that the speed of touch reading seldom 
approaches that of sight reading. 

When attending the public schools, the child 
must frequently have the text material read to 
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him by the teacher or by a reader, because the most 
recent texts cannot always be secured in braille. 
While this conserves the time of the child, it often 
robs him of a degree of independence in his study. 

Just as the child learns to read the braille system 
so he learns to write it. When he has progressed 
through the simpler to the more highly contracted 
braille system and has mastered his reading and 
writing processes, they serve him with quite the 
same effectiveness as pencil, paper, ink, and type. 

In the study of maps, touch again takes the place 
of sight. Relief maps accurately reproducing land 
contours, outline maps with embossed lines and 
dots as symbols for boundaries, mountains, cities, 
etc., the globe embossed in relief, and the use of a 
variety of plastic materials for self-expression on 
the part of a child, develop geographical insight 
that would do credit to the student who has all the 
visual aids of modern education available to him. 
Such maps and tactile devices, which ingenious 
teachers develop to broaden the geographical hori- 
zon of the blind child, are usually rather costly; 
too frequently, classes in the public schools are in- 
adequately supplied with them. 

In mathematics, the blind child is taught to rely 
as little as possible upon special devices. When 
these do become necessary, several types of so- 
called number boards are available to speed calcu- 
lations. Paper with embossed squares is available 
for graph work. In higher mathematics, texts with 
embossed figures are used, and several devices have 
been designed to facilitate the students’ own work 
in making geometric and like figures. 

The American Printing House for the Blind, 
located in Louisville, Kentucky, which is heavily 
subsidized through federal aid, is the publisher of 
a large variety of textbooks, maps, and other spe- 
cial appliances required by schools and classes for 
the blind. 

The typewriter becomes an indispensable tool in 
the hands of the blind child. Often at the sixth 
grade level, having already mastered the keyboard 
and the operation of the machine, he begins to use 
the typewriter in preparing his themes, notebooks, 
outlines, and other class assignments, with little or 
no assistance from the teacher. While students 
may continue to study typewriting with a view to 
its more complete mastery, perhaps in preparation 
for specializing in stenographic work, initial in- 
struction on the typewriter is given to all children 
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with defective vision, because of its utilitarian 
value during and after school life. 

Manual dexterity has long been a highly es- 
teemed goal in the education of blind children. To 
this end, from kindergarten through most of his 
school career, handwork instruction adapted to 
the grade level and muscular development of the 
pupil is considered indispensable. This may vary 
from the more simple and spontaneous types, per- 
haps correlated with other phases of the curriculum 
adaptable to the classroom with limited equip- 
ment, to the highly specialized courses in weaving, 
basketry, chair caning, woodworking, etc., which 
require more elaborate equipment and additional 
personnel. However, all such training has for 
its major purpose the development of facility in 
working with the hands, in anticipation of such 
specialized training as the child may be capable of 
profiting from, upon the completion of his ele- 
mentary or high school course. It should be re- 
membered that few, if any, such courses in hand- 
work afford an adequate means of livelihood to 
the average worker. 

Music and dramatics, likewise, have held a firm 
place in a well-rounded curriculum for the blind 
child. Whether it be the development of skill in 
the playing of musical instruments, voice culture, 
or the appreciation of music in its various aspects, 
its value in the life of the blind person is always 
rated high. Such instruction, given full scope 
and encouragement in most residential schools 
for the blind, has been slighted in most public 
school classes. This is probably because such in- 
struction is looked upon as an extension of undue 
privilege to the blind child, as compared with the 
more generalized courses of music usually taught 
in public schools. 

In physical training, it is generally agreed that 
the blind child should receive such individualized 
attention as may continuously diagnose his require- 
ments for normal development, free from the 
mannerisms and physical abnormalities frequently 
associated with the relative inactivity of blind chil- 
dren. It should also include such group activity 
as will stimulate sportsmanship, teamwork, and 
social participation. 

Reference has already been made to the resi- 
dential school plan of instruction. In this, the pu- 
pils of the state are brought together in one insti- 
tution, remaining there throughout their school 
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career, save for the interruptions afforded by the 
usual vacation periods. 

When blind children are educated in the pub- 
lic schools, a full-size classroom, proerly equipped 
and located in one of the more a:cessible school 
buildings, is set aside for their use, and is placed 
in charge of a carefully selected and well-trained 
teacher. Usually from 7 to 10 pupils are assigned 
to a single teacher, who makes herself responsible 
for the instruction of braille reading and writing, 
typewriting and craftwork, and at the same time 
supervises the preparation of the regular grade 
assignment. In order that the pupils may have 
the advantage of the specialized point of view of 
the grade teacher, the social reactions of other 
pupils of like age and grade status, and the stim- 
ulus of wholesome group participation, every blind 
child attends the classroom of the regular grade 
to which he has been assigned, for all work in 
which participation does not specifically require 
sight. 

On the playground, he plays normally with 
sighted children, and in like manner takes his part 
in the extracurricular activities of the school. Spe- 
cial arrangements facilitate his journey to and 
from school. Frequent contact with the home 
makes certain that the child will develop as a nor- 
mal member of his family and his community, with 
necessary safeguards against overindulgence on 
the one hand, and neglect on the other. 

With the establishment of classes for the blind 
in public schools, particular attention was drawn to 
that group of children who were unable to progress 
in the regular classes because of seriously impaired 
vision, yet who still had too much vision to be 
considered blind. In 1913, Cleveland and Boston 
developed a special technique in handling these 
children through the use of large bold hand- 
writing, books with large type, maps without con- 
fusing detail, extensive blackboard work, together 
with lighting and color schemes that make eye 
work easier and more restful. 

Such techniques, supplemented by the best 
ophthalmological supervision, are now applied 
through sight saving classes in a large number of 
public school systems throughout the country. 
They provide educational opportunity for a sec- 
tion of visually handicapped with partial sight, 
vastly larger than the group with total loss of 
vision. 
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It may be assumed that a minimum amount of 
vision is required for the child to make successful 
use of the ordinary facilities of the classroom, 
including texts, board work, etc. Research indi- 
cates that when the child’s vision falls below a 
point approximating 20/70 vision, his visual de- 
fect becomes such a serious handicap as to inter- 
fere with his school progress. In addition, there 
are children who, by reason of certain eye condi- 
tions, are not permitted to make use of what vi- 
sion they have under threat of complete loss of 
sight. It is to meet the needs of these two groups 
that the sight saving class has been organized. The 
constant supervision of an oculist, the skill of a 
trained teacher, and special facilities and equip- 
ment suited to the child’s needs, combine to make 
possible such a child’s progress through school 
without sacrificing his vision. 

Statistics show that, in the average school popu- 
lation, approximately one child in each 500 has 
vision so defective as to require the services of the 
sight saving class. In order that such cases may be 
referred without delay, or remedial action taken 
in less serious cases, the health services in forward- 
looking school systems are conducting routine eye 
examinations at appropriate intervals throughout 
the school life of every child. 

School systems frequently combine in the estab- 
lishment of sight saving or braille classes. Because 
of the high per capita cost in operating them, a 
large number of states provide financial aid, usu- 
ally sufficient to cover a major part of the outlay. 

In recent years, some residential schools for the 
blind which formerly insisted on braille instruc- 
tion for all pupils, regardless of the availability of 
useful vision, have introduced visual methods and 
sight saving class procedures to care for the par- 
tially seeing. Sight saving children from rural 
communities may, therefore, in the absence of 
boarding facilities for local classes, take advantage 
of such residential school instruction when the 
policies of the school permit. 

Indeed, there is a growing tendency to place less 
emphasis upon any definite line of demarcation 
between children who shall be instructed by the 
braille method and those who use certain visual 
aids. Whenever any vision remains, however 
small, if the child can safely make use of it, and 
if, in so doing some educational concept may be 
clarified, his horizon expanded, or his educational 
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adjustment advanced, visual procedures may logi- 
cally be combined with those involving the sense 
of touch or the sense of hearing. Conversely, 
the sense of touch and the sense of hearing may 
logically supplement the use of the visual approach 
in helping the child with seriously defective vision 
to make good his shortcomings. 

Educators and others interested in child de- 
velopment have become increasingly conscious of 
the value of home and community life in the edu- 
cational growth of the child. As previously stated, 
it is this movement that has stimulated the ex- 
pansion of facilities for the education of blind 
children in larger public school systems. In conse- 
quence, the question frequently arises as to whether 
it is best for the blind child to be educated in the 
public schools, where proper facilities are avail- 
able, or whether he should be separated from his 
home and assigned to a residential school for his 
education. It would seem educationally unsound 
to lay down hard and fast rules, which would de- 
termine such a decision. 

Where adequate and proper facilities can be 
provided in the public schools, where the child is 
mentally and physically normal, and where his 
home environment is what it should be, the public 
school class is to be preferred because of its nearer 
approach to normal living. On the other hand, 
for children with unstable personalities, or whose 
adjustment in school is complicated by factors 
other than blindness, whose home conditions are 
untenable, who come from communities that are 
unable to furnish comparable educational oppor- 
tunities, for these and others, the residential school 
will continue to fill an important place, until our 
procedures for meeting the individual needs of 
children become more highly perfected. 

We have gone a long way in the last quarter to 
half century in adapting the content and method 
of education to the individual child with his com- 
posite physical and mental abnormalities, either 
plus or minus. Progressive educators have been 
thinking and acting in terms of adjustment to 
these abnormalities within the classroom itself, 
through a host of devices that analyze the child’s 
precise needs and assist the teacher in meeting 
them. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that the 
day may come when the blind child, or the child 
with seriously defective vision, who is unhampered 
by other complicating handicaps, may proceed 


through the grades of his local public school sys- 
tem, to his subsequent vocational adjustment, just 
as does his more fortunate brother. He will be 
guided from day to day by the regular grade 
teacher, whose training will make her cognizant 
of his normal individual requirements, and who 
will be furnished special assistance, special equip- 
ment, and stimulation, through organized expert 
field services. Thus such a child may enjoy those 
unmeasured values of American home and com- 
munity life, even more important to him than to 
the physically normal, that are the equal birthright 
of all developing childhood. 


Have You Read? 


The Visual Digest for September-October-Novem- 
ber, 1940 (published quarterly by the American Op- 
tometric Association) contains a variety of interesting 
material, well illustrated and printed on the slightly 
yellowish-green tinted paper which is recommended 
for easier vision. P. Scholler discusses the many ill 
effects of eye fatigue in the sufferers’ lives. Maxwell 
R. Grant, in ‘Streamlining Your Eyesight,” tells of 
setting-up exercises to correct muscular imbalance, and 
other eyesight aids, such as: glare-absorbing color in 
lenses, taking vitamin A (in the form of cod liver or 
halibut liver oil, carrot juice, or carotene in oil) to help 
restore retinal purple and re-sensitize the eye, multiple- 
pin hole and telescopic spectacles, bifocal, trifocal, 
two-range, iseikonic and contact lenses, magnifiers, 
armor-plate glass, free-wheeling rimless glasses, etc. 

Harris Gruman gives practical advice on “How to 
Read Without Eyestrain.” (1) Make sure your eyes 
are normal or have your optometrist or ophthalmolo- 
gist make them so with a proper correction, treatment 
or exercise. (2) Use the best light for your needs, 
with the source behind you. (3) Stop occasionally to 
rest your eyes. 

Earl Ridgeway writes on the “Relation of Visual 
Problems to Delinquency.” A child with inefficient 
eyes is just as badly crippled in his efforts to cope 
with modern education as the child with a paralytic 
leg. Lacking the understanding of adults, he begins 
developing his own defense mechanisms to find re- 
lief, and behavior problems may follow. 

In “The Correction of Reading Difficulties,” Em- 
mett A. Betts says the development of correct habits 
is more important than remedial treatment of bad 
ones. Emotional aberrations resulting from lack of 
proper motivation of reading are explained. A page 
of bibliography closes the article. 





Children Who Cannot Hear Well 


By JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


NTIL RECENTLY the problem of deafness was 
supposed not to affect the average public 
school at all. If a child was deaf, he was sent to 
a special school for the deaf and the regular school 
was no longer concerned with him. It was as 
simple as that! 
Within the last half century there has come a 


growing consciousness of the fact that, just as there. 


are thousands of children with imperfect eyesight 
who could not by any stretch of the imagination 
be considered blind, so there are thousands of 
children with imperfect hearing who would be 
utterly out of place in a school for the deaf. Recog- 
nition of this educational problem has been largely 
stimulated by the work of the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, an organization less 
than 25 years old which, unlike all other bands of 
workers for a handicapped group, is composed 
almost exclusively of individuals who carry that 
handicap. Because of their unselfish efforts to pre- 
vent the next generation from undergoing mis- 
fortunes like their own, the hearing of thousands 
of children has been tested and retested, reports 
and statistics have been published, and programs 
for the adequate care of children with hearing 
losses have been tried and proved. 

Such a program, based on a careful study of 
plans developed in many parts of this and other 
countries, was recently presented to the board of 
education in a large American city. It was the 
work of a committee appointed by that board, and 
has not been published. By special permission, I 
have drawn heavily upon it! in the following 
recommendations of a program for the handling 
of children with hearing handicaps. 


TERMINOLOGY AND RECOMMENDED HANDLING 


In order to facilitate understanding of the dif- 
ferent problems, we offer the following classifica- 
tions and recommended treatment: 


*This program was prepared for the type of large city in 
which there is a state or city school for the deaf. With 
modifications, it may also be applied to the smaller com- 
munity, with the most severe cases being sent to school away 
from home. 


* Josephine B. Timberlake is Editor, The Volta 
Review, the official organ of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 


I. The deaf 
II. The partially deaf 
III. The hard of hearing 
a) Slightly hard of hearing 
b) Moderately hard of hearing 
c) Severely hard of hearing 


I. The deaf: (1) Those children who were 
born either totally deaf or sufficiently deaf to pre- 
vent establishment of natural speech and language; 
(2) those who became deaf in childhood before 
language and speech were established; (3) those 
who became deaf in childhood so soon after the 
establishment of natural speech and language that 
the ability to speak and understand speech has been 
practically lost to them. 

Deaf children should be placed in special 
classes or schools taught by trained teachers of the 
deaf who will be able to develop the use of lip 
reading, speech, language, and voice, and, with 
the use of powerful hearing equipment, will be 
able to utilize and develop any remnant of hear- 
ing. There should be adequate equipment for 
visual instruction and a well-developed program 
of vocational and social training. The educational 
approach is through the eye, supplemented by the 
ear. 

II. The partially deaf: Those children who, 
even with the help of favorable seating, hearing 
aids, or instruction in lip reading, fail to make 
satisfactory progress in the regular schools. 

Before children with defective hearing are taken 
out of the public schools, they should be given 
every opportunity of maintaining their position 
with the use of hearing aids, lip reading, and spe- 
cial instruction. If, with these aids, such children 
fail to make satisfactory progress in the regular 
school, they should be placed in a school for the 
deaf and taught by teachers who are qualified 
to develop and correct speech, language, voice, and 
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lip reading and to train residual hearing. Power- 
ful group hearing aids should be used. There 
should be adequate equipment for visual instruc- 
tion and a well-developed program of vocational 
and social training. The educational approach is 
through the ear, supplemented by the eye. 

Ill. The hard of hearing: (1) Those children 
who have lost varying degrees of hearing after 
the establishment of speech and the ability to 
understand language; (2) those with sufficient 
hearing to understand spoken language, either 
with or without a hearing aid. 

a) The slightly hard of hearing. Some of the 
slightly hard of hearing children will be able to 
keep up with their work in the regular public 
schools provided they are given advantageous seat- 
ing in the classroom. Most of the slightly hard of 
hearing children will need both advantageous seat- 
ing and lip reading instruction. This instruction 
should be given by itinerant teachers of lip reading 
at least twice a week in 30- to 45-minute periods. 
Space would have to be provided for the lip read- 
ing class. 

b) The moderately hard of hearing. The chil- 
dren with a moderate loss of hearing will need 
advantageous seating in the classroom, lip reading 
instruction, individual hearing aids, special train- 
ing in speech and voice, vocational guidance, and 
(in some cases) special coaching. 

Lip reading instruction should be given by 
itinerant teachers at least twice a week in 30- to 45- 
minute periods. The teachers should be able to 
correct speech defects unless special provision can 
be made to have the speech correction teachers do 
this specialized work. Individual hearing aids 
should be provided by the parents or from special 
funds for the needy. Space would have to be pro- 
vided for the classes in lip reading and in speech 
correction. 

c) The severely hard of hearing. The children 
with a severe loss of hearing will need a special 
classroom in the regular school, powerful amplify- 
ing equipment with individual earphones, lip 
reading instruction, special training in speech and 
voice, vocational guidance. This special ‘‘con- 
servation of hearing” class should be in charge 
of a public school teacher who is also trained in 
modern methods of teaching the deaf or partially 
deaf. The class should be small (from 10 to 12 
pupils), with homogeneous grouping. There 


should be adequate equipment for visual instruc- 
tion, and a piano should be available for rhythm 
work. Children in the special class should be en- 
couraged to play with normally hearing children 
and when possible should have some of their 
classes with them. (N.B. Children in the con- 
servation of hearing class who cannot make satis- 
factory progress should be transferred to the class 
for the partially deaf.) 


SPECIAL CASES 


Within the school system there may be children 
who do not come under the classification of any 
of the above groups. Deafness may have been ac- 
quired suddenly, either through illness or an acci- 
dent. If the deafness has been acquired after lan- 
guage has been established, intensive lip reading 
instruction, with provision for the conservation of 
speech and voice, may be all that is necessary. If 
the deafness was acquired before the establishment 
of speech and language, special training in a spe- 
cial school or class may be necessary until trans- 
fers to the regular school can be made. 

It is not known at the present time how many 
deaf and partially hearing children there are in 
this city. A report of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Hard of Hearing Children of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing gives the fol- 
lowing facts, covering hearing tests in the school 
year of 1938-1939 and their results in certain cities: 


Pupils tested in U. S. A. and Hawaii 1,871,111 
Pupils with impaired hearing 130,755 
Per cent 6.9 
Medical examinations 58,508 
Restored to normal, or improved 7,281 
Lip reading 17,808 


By comparing our school population with that 
of the nation, we shall find that the above figures 
give us at least some idea of what we may expect to 
find from our own tests. 

Reports from many sources seem to prove that 
the incidence of deafness may be reduced, that 
some hearing defects may be alleviated or cured, 
and that it is sound economy to provide for the 
special needs of hearing-handicapped children. It 
is therefore recommended: 


I. That a conservation of hearing program be adopted 
and put into effect as soon as possible and that such a 
program cover: 

A. Periodic tests of the hearing of all school children 
with audiometers or such other scientific devices 
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as may meet the approval of the health depart- 
ment; otolaryngological examinations and treat- 
ment when indicated. 

. The establishment of a hearing conservation clinic 
with an otologist in charge, assisted by a nurse and 
one clerk. Such a clinic should preferably be in a 
central location. It should be equipped with a 
soundproof room, modern testing equipment and 
such instruments for diagnosis and simple treat- 
ments as may be needed. 

. (1) Lip reading instruction in the regular schools, 

by itinerant teachers, for all slightly hard of 

hearing children in need of it, plus advanta- 
geous seating in the classroom. 

Lip reading instruction in the regular schools, 

by itinerant teachers, for all moderately hard 

of hearing children, plus individual hearing 
aids and advantageous seating. 

Special vocational counselling, special train- 

ing in speech and voice for all hard of hearing 

children in need of these helps. 

Conservation of hearing classes for severely 

hard of hearing children in the regular pub- 

lic schools. 

II. That the education of the deaf and the partially deaf 
be continued at the school for the deaf, but that the 
partially deaf be transferred to the conservation of 
hearing classes in the public schools when such trans- 
fers would be beneficial. 

. That investigation be made of the probable cost of 
equipment for: 
A. Hearing conservation clinic 
B. Group wiring equipment 
C. Miscellaneous equipment for visual instruction 
D. Individual hearing aids 

. That appropriations be made for the equipment 
listed above and for the following personnel: 
A. Otologist in charge of the hearing conservation 

clinic 

. Nurse in the clinic 

. Clerk in the clinic 

. Technician in charge of hearing tests with the 
audiometer 

. Teachers in charge of two conservation of hear- 
ing classes (number to be increased as the need 
increases ) 

. Two teachers in charge of lip reading instruction 
for slightly hard of hearing and moderately hard 
of hearing children (number to be increased as 
the need increases ) 

. One speech correction teacher, trained to correct 
speech defects caused by deafness (number to 
be increased as the need increases) 

H. One social worker to visit the homes of the chil- 
dren 


(3) 


(4) 


In case it is not possible to put into immediate 
effect all of the above recommendations, ways 


could at least be found to give careful pure-tone 
audiometer tests to the following children: 
1. Those who have ear trouble, head noises, or frequent 
colds 
2. Those who have speech defects or peculiar voices 
3. Those who are failing in school work, especially read- 
ing 
. Those who look bewildered, ask repeatedly “What 
did you say?” or habitually turn one ear toward the 
speaker 
. Those who seem exhausted before the day is half over 
. Those who shun play with a group 


Children shown by the audiometer tests to have 
defective hearing should, of course, be given oto- 
logical attention. The otologist's report should be 
used in selecting children for lip reading instruc- 
tion and special classes, but such selection should 
not be made on the basis of hearing loss alone. 
Intelligence; school, home, and playground ad- 
justment; emotional disturbances; the language 
used in the home; and especially the otological 
prognosis should all be given careful attention, and 
the placement should be made by a sympathetic 
educational authority experienced in problems 
caused by deafness of all degrees. It is especially 
urged that those responsible for the carrying out 
of this program be thoroughly familiar with 
printed material in this field, at least the attached 
bibliography. The Volta Bureau, 1537 35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., will be happy 
at any time to give further references or io answer 
inquiries. 
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Special Education Pays! 


Special education for the partially hearing pupil has 
monetary value to the community, F. M. Cuckles, 
executive secretary, California Committee for Hard 
of Hearing Children, says in an article, “The Hard 
of Hearing Child” (Nevada Educational Bulletin, 
September, 1940, pp. 16-19). When treatment is 
given in early stages of hearing loss, 50 to 75 per 
cent of the children can have their hearing brought 
back to normal or greatly improved, thereby decreas- 
ing eventual indigency and delinquency. 









HE PRESENT CONFUSION in terminology 

makes it difficult to summarize what is being 
done in the education of socially handicapped 
children. In certain studies and reports, such as 
those of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, “the socially handicapped 
child” is used as a general term to cover such varied 
groups of children as dependent and neglected 
children on the one hand and delinquent children 
on the other. The same White House Conference, 
in studying the “Education and Training” of chil- 
dren, referred to special classes for the education 
of “Behavior Problems (The Nervous, the Emo- 
tionally Unstable and the Delinquent).” The 
three types of children considered in the last title 
are not mutually exclusive, since the nervous or 
emotionally unstable child may or may not be 
delinquent, while the delinquent child may or may 
not be either nervous or emotionally unstable. 
However, all three types are behavior problems 
if they are socially maladjusted to such a degree 
as to require special educational treatment and 
training. 

In some reports pre-delinquents, extremely ag- 
gressive nondelinquents and highly introverted 
types are referred to as socially handicapped. In 
other studies, the term “‘socially handicapped” is 
used merely to designate conduct problem cases, 
while “personality” difficulty cases or even actual 
delinquents who are not consistent classroom dis- 
turbers are not included. Thus there is a differ- 
ence, not only in type, but also in degree. No 
doubt social maladjustment is invariably present 
in a number of forms. Heck’s! definition for the 
term “‘socially handicapped” includes children 
who are usually spoken of as truants or delin- 
quents, and who often are educated in parental or 
farm schools, and also includes those who are 
potential truants or delinquents. 

We may conclude that children who are in need 
of special education because they are “‘socially 
handicapped” are unable to conform to an accept- 
able social standard, and, while they may or may 
not be intellectually normal or physically handi- 
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capped, they refuse to conform to the customs of 
their groups. In short, socially handicapped chil- 
dren are truants, incorrigibles, behavior problems, 
and delinquents, and often have their difficulties 
increased by dependency and neglect. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED 


Numerous studies attempt to define those char- 
acteristics which cause children to be designated as 
socially maladjusted. Certain ones drew their cases 
from those known to clinics, others studied court 
cases, while the majority based their studies upon 
findings made in regard to problem children in 
public or private schools. Some of the differences 
found in the studies appear to be traceable to the 
fact that there are obviously more severe conduct 
cases among the delinquents and more definitely 
neurotic among the clinical cases, than in the usual 
problem cases of the school. 

A study? in New York of 295 children referred 
to a child study clinic sought to determine which 
types of cases were referred by different persons 
or agencies. They found that the schools were ap- 
parently most concerned with conduct, child study 
groups with neurotic and subnormal, and parents 
with discipline cases. They found that often the 
cause for referral was very different from the difh- 
culty which the clinic felt to be the outstanding 
problem. 

Some fairly recent studies still assume that a 
child either possesses a trait or fails to possess it 
entirely, but there is a growing tendency to avoid 
this “unit” concept by using a rating scale. Nu- 
merous investigators have employed the Wickman- 
Olson-Haggerty rating scales or similar devices. 
One of the newest and most exhaustive studies 
which has involved the establishment and employ- 
ment of rating scales appears in the book by Baker 
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and Traphagen, The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Behavior Problem Children. 

In studies, such as the one carried on by Boynton 
and McGaw in Nashville, no definitions were 
supplied by the administrators, but the teachers 
were instructed to select a definite number of their 
most poorly adjusted pupils and to list those traits 
which they felt caused them to be considered mal- 
adjusted. Control groups were either not used in 
all the studies or are not mentioned as having been 
used. In some investigations, the control group 
was selected at random from the remaining school 
population who were assumed to be well adjusted. 
In others, a best adjusted group was compared 
with a most poorly adjusted one and these two 
extremes in turn compared with the groups be- 
tween. Many studies, either directly or indirectly 
influenced by Wickman’s Children’s Behavior and 
Teachers’ Attitudes, asked the teachers to list not 
only the traits most commonly found among the 
problem children, but also those which the teacher 
rated the most serious. 

Despite differences in the source of cases studied, 
techniques employed, and personnel of investi- 
gators, there is a surprising uniformity in general 
conclusions. Teachers and parents are interested 
in behavior which makes for smooth running 
households and classrooms, but are not always 
concerned with the wholesome development of 
children. Clinical psychologists stress active, extro- 
verted social behavior regardless of the inconven- 
ience it may cause teachers or parents. Teachers 
ususally classify a child as socially maladjusted 
because he is inattentive, careless, uninterested, 
disturbs routine, or is disorderly. 

There are some who claim that truancy, incor- 
rigibility, and delinquency are inherited. Teachers 
often say ‘‘boys are naturally bad; they were born 
that way.” Others believe that there are inherited 
traits which provide a background for the develop- 
ment of social maladjustment. Such a trait is low 
intelligence. For example, the Montefiore School 
in Chicago, a school for behavior problem cases 
where over 8,000 cases have been studied in the 
last 10 years, has found that the median intelli- 
gence quotient of its pupils is approximately 84 
although the range is from 43 to 152. There is 
evidence that the majority are of the intellectually 
dull types who have gotten little satisfaction from 
the ordinary routine of a regular elementary or 


high school. The sense of differences is strong in 
children and is the source of much conflict when 
the difference is not in their favor. The ordinary 
classroom is often organized so that the dull or un- 
evenly developed child cannot succeed; as a result, 
he quite logically becomes indifferent or antago- 
nistic to school and develops personality traits un- 
conducive to his social adjustment in school and 
society. There should be some success and some 
feeling of satisfaction in every child’s school life, 
and especially for the dull child, because without 
confidence he cannot attain even to his limited 
capacity. 

Other students claim that no matter what the 
child’s inheritance may be, his environment de- 
termines whether or not he will be socially handi- 
capped and become a problem case. They point 
out that many children of low mentality, and many 
who are emotionally unstable and physically handi- 
capped, have not been truants, incorrigibles, or 
delinquents. Some writers indicate that the marital 
conditions of the parents are important; others that 
home conditions, the community backgrounds, 
or the schools are responsible for social handi- 
caps. On the 8,000 boys studied in the Montefiore 
School, economic factors operated to hinder a de- 
sirable social adjustment. A recent study indicated 
that over 80 per cent lived in the lowest rent areas 
of the city. Many came from broken homes and 
43 per cent came from homes where a foreign 
language was spoken. Approximately 81 per cent 
came from homes that were partially or wholly 
dependent upon relief, many being located in so- 
called deteriorating areas. 

One may conclude that every child must be 
studied individually; few generalizations can be 
made and, if attempted, will be of doubtful value 
when applied to individual cases. Since intelli- 
gence seems to be an important factor in causing 
social handicaps, teachers and principal should do 
all that is possible to fit curriculum, methods, 
and procedures to the individual child’s needs. 
Furthermore, since environmental factors have a 
great bearing upon the amount of social handicap, 
schools should depart from regular procedures to 
make compensations for poor home surroundings. 
While they cannot give new homes and new en- 
vironments, they can do much to change the child's 
attitude toward the unfavorable stimuli received 
outside of school. Furthermore, if the school can 
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bring about a changed attitude and secure new 
responses from the child, without the necessity of 
his removal to some custodial institution, it will 
effect a more lasting change than is possible when 
the child is returned to a poor environment after 
a term in an ideal situation. The school can help 
the socially handicapped child by applying gen- 
eral measures to help control the gang life of a 
neighborhood and provide healthy occupations 
during leisure hours. Organized playground work, 
community center activities, better utilization of 
the school plant, and well-governed club work of 
all kinds will be of great assistance. 


EXTENT OF PROBLEM 


All children are at times social problems. In 
every group the significance of behavior problems 
is definitely relative to the group. Dr. Harry J. 
Baker‘ has estimated that ‘serious maladjustment 
cases make up at least 3 per cent of the school 
population” in the conduct behavior group alone 
and “if the negative be added the number will be 
doubled.” L. M. Snyder,® in a study of Jersey 
City Schools, found 6.9 per cent of the enrollment 
rated by the teachers as problem children, in spite 
of the tendency of teachers to disregard the with- 
drawing pupils. In a survey made by H. D. Wil- 
liams,* a range of 1.2 to 5.3 per cent pre-delin- 
quent, with a median of 2.6 per cent, was noted. 
In this study, the so-called personality cases were 
excluded. 

Socially handicapped children are found in 
every grade from kindergarten to university level. 
Interestingly enough, the studies of the age dis- 
tribution in relation to problem behavior cases, 
in public schools, follow the curve of normal dis- 
tribution fairly consistently through the period of 
compulsory education, while that of grade place- 
ment does not. The age of greatest frequency 
varies, according to various studies, from 11 to 
13 years, with two-thirds of the cases between 10 
and 15 years. In a most exhaustive study made at 
the Institute for Juvenile Research by Ackerson™ 
the problems per child increased up to the age of 
12 and then decreased until 17. 

The grade distribution follows the curve of nor- 
mal distribution fairly consistently to the eighth 
grade where it drops sharply. According to several 
studies, it rises again in the ninth grade. Appar- 
ently the hope of graduation tends to curb anti- 
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social behavior. Most writers agree that the fifth 
and sixth grades have the highest incidents in mis- 
conduct. 

Probably due to the fact that all children are at 
times considered to be problems, the tendency has 
been to exaggerate the temporary character of so- 
cial maladjustment. In one interesting study® 
of 6,737 pupils, it was found that children in each 
grade tended to receive the same behavior rating 
by all teachers who had known them from kinder- 
garten through the highest school levels. 

It is scarcely necessary to cite the vast body of 
literature which would support the statement that 
the delinquent groups are drawn very largely from 
the “problem” school children. 


CAUSES OF SOCIAL HANDICAPS 


Most students of behavior-problem children ap- 
pear to agree with the Gluecks’® statement that 
“we know the complex of factors . . . but not 
their exact interactions” and that ‘‘given poverty, 
plus mental deficiency, plus residence in a crowded 
slum area with ample opportunity for wrong do- 
ing, and a tradition of anti-social conduct, the 
chances for delinquency are still further multi- 
plied.” 

As for the importance of sex difference in fre- 
quency of social maladjustment, most studies ap- 
pear to agree closely that three-fourths of the cases 
were boys. A study in Jersey City+" reported that 
88 per cent of the problem cases selected by teach- 
ers were boys, and a study made of midwestern 
cities listed four times as many boys as girls. These 
and similar studies were largely confined to the 
conduct-problem type of socially maladjusted 
child. It is probable that studies including other 
types of maladjustment would show very much 
less difference between the two sexes. 

Certain investigators have also studied the type 
of difficulties presented by boys and by girls. 
Most studies indicate that while boys are more 
resistant to authority and engage in more miscon- 
duct, such as stealing, girls are more interested in 
sex and show more feelings of inferiority. 

There seems to be no difference in body build 
between the well and the poorly adjusted although 
certain psychiatric studies show tendencies toward 
differentiation among problem cases having psy- 
chotic trends. 

Much of the apparent disagreement between in- 
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vestigators in regard to the relationship between 
physical disabilities or defects and behavior diffi- 
culties may be attributed to the lack of standardiza- 
tion in medical examinations. The apparently 
large number of defects found among problem 
children suggests correlations. Poor oral hygiene, 
diseased tonsils, and dental caries indicate a gen- 
eral lack of care and supervision. Some writers, 
however, conclude that apparently no one or com- 
bination of physical defects has anything to do 
with causing delinquency and that, essentially, the 
delinquent does not form a separate group physi- 
cally. Healy, Bronner, Hoag, Williams, and others 
agree fairly well that there are probably no more 
disabilities and defects among juvenile delin- 
quents than among the general population of 
school children of the same community. 

Other studies present somewhat different con- 
clusions, indicating that all problem children suf- 
fer from sufficient physical handicaps to cause 
real stress or strain, but qualifying this statement 
by adding that, in the same school population, 
many suffering from like physical defects mani- 
fested no abnormal behavior difficulties. Dr. 
Harry J. Baker’! summarizes the viewpoint of 
many research studies in the statements that “be- 
havior problems are not limited to the nervous or 
physically disabled, but a good proportion have 
disabilities which probably play a part,’ and “while 
physical examination and correction of irritants of 
a physical character must accompany work with 
behavior cases no marked decrease in the total 
number of behavior cases can be expected.” 

Others have been interested, not only in the 
presence or absence of certain structural or or- 
ganic defects or traits, but also in the relationship 
between endocrine disturbances and misconduct. 
Because of the hyperactivity noted as characteristic 
of most problem children, it is possible that some 
relationship exists. In the Montefiore School it 
has been found that, while the relation of physical 
defects to behavior difficulties is not well defined 
and even though the physical defects may not initi- 
ate misbehavior, there is little question but that 
physical defects exaggerate it and are a factor in 
its persistence. The Montefiore physician says 
problem boys have an average of more than four 
physical defects and 93 per cent of them are in 
need of dental care. These facts take on particular 
significance when one considers that intellectual 


development and social adjustment are built on a 
physical foundation and that organic disturbances 
(especially glandular) contribute strongly to them. 
Significantly, many of the socially handicapped 
problem boys were suffering from enlarged lymph 
glands, enlarged thyroid, hypertrophied tonsils, 
adenoids, malnutrition, and anemia. 

Students of maladjusted children agree, largely, 
that mental retardation is one of the most constant 
factors in respect to anti-social behavior. C. H. 
Jaggers reports a study!* of 47 problem and non- 
problem children in which the results of various 
intelligence tests showed a significant difference 
of 15.5 points in favor of the non-problem chil- 
dren. Similarly, others report significant differ- 
ences between the intelligence scores of a reform 
school group, a problem group, and non-problem 
group of boys. Levy** concluded from a study of 
700 children that “while personality and emo- 
tional problems increased definitely with I.Q. 
level, there were few problem children with de- 
linquency trends among the brighter children.” 

Behavior case I.Q.’s tend to cluster around the 
lower 80's, according to studies of delinquents in 
Philadelphia, and Toledo, and of problem chil- 
dren in Jersey City, the Montefiore Special School 
in Chicago, and the Thomas Edison School in 
Cleveland. The children in this group are not 
likely to be able to meet the requirements of the 
regular schoolroom, yet their mental deficiency 
may not be sufficiently apparent to be recognized. 

The most significant differences between the de- 
linquents and non-delinquents are in the emo- 
tional field. A greater tendency toward extrover- 
sion, overactivity, restlessness, and emotional im- 
balance was noted in a recent study by Healy and 
Bronner** of delinquent boys and their non-delin- 
quent brothers (frequently a twin). Many gen- 
eralizations such as “the unruly child is an emo- 
tionally disturbed child who needs careful atten- 
tion,” “‘misbehavior is a blundering attempt to 
satisfy legitimate emotional needs and is a symp- 
tom of individual dissatisfaction,” or that ‘‘most 
misbehavior arises from wrong emotional train- 
ing” appear frequently in literature. Case studies 
are abundant; statistical support is still lacking, 
largely due to lack of uniformity in theory or 
standardization in measurement techniques. 

The relation of volitional factors to maladjust- 
ment has received much attention from research 
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students, resulting in a growing realization that 
conduct is not volitional and cannot be modified 
merely at will. 

Educators differ as to whether pupils become 
retarded because they are problem pupils or be- 
come problems because they are retarded, yet they 
admit that pupils who misbehave are retarded edu- 
cationally, both upon the basis of their chrono- 
logical and mental ages. Such has been the finding 
in both the special schools for problem boys of 
Chicago and the Thomas Edison School of Cleve- 
land. 

The part played by race in determining social 
maladjustment has not been settled. Delin- 
quency is more common among the Negroes and 
the children of newly arrived immigrants, but the 
reason may lie in the tendency of newly arrived 
immigrants and Negroes to occupy disorganized 
areas and to take on the attitudes of the area. The 
difference in delinquency rates between the various 
groups appears to be in the disparity in opportunity 
and cultural surroundings. The same factors in- 
fluence the relationship between misconduct and 
economic status. Ecological studies tend to con- 
firm the findings of educators that the poorer com- 
munities contribute a disproportionate share of 
misbehavior cases. The problem pupils in the 
Montefiore Special School of Chicago as well as 
those in Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Boston have 
come largely from the dependent and marginal 
groups. The Montefiore School Annual Reports 
and results of research studies of maladjusted 
pupils have called attention to the high rate of 
mobility of the socially handicapped child. 


EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT 


All types of special education are of compara- 
tively recent origin. The education of those with 
gross physical disorders or handicaps such as blind- 
ness, deafness, or orthopedic defects received at- 
tention first. The care of children with mental, 
social, or personality handicaps is, in general, more 
recent. A study of the provisions for the care and 
education of the socially handicapped child re- 
veals early beginnings and spasmodic attempts 
at providing special training and care, but no com- 
prehensive study of the problem until about two 
or three decades ago. The child study movement, 
and more recently the mental hygiene movement, 
were needed to awaken educators to a realization 
that special treatment and care were necessary. 
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By the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
separate rooms were established to care for truant 
and incorrigible boys. Too often the work in 
these rooms was unsuited to the pupils enrolled; 
the teacher was usually one strong in disciplining 
and the curriculum was lacking even in the nar- 
row range of materials usually found in the regu- 
lar schools. Such classes were of little value save 
for the fact that they freed the regular groups from 
the annoyance of a few of their more troublesome 
members. 

Heck?® reports in his recent volume on The 
Education of Exceptional Children that only 28 
of 736 cities of over 10,000 population in a survey 
had organized special classes for the socially handi- 
capped; that 18 of these cities had special day 
schools; and that 23 had parental or residential 
schools. 

The scarcity of special day classes and schools 
and of parental schools indicates that much must 
be done by agencies of the regular school organiza- 
tion—teachers, principals, school social workers, 
and pupil personnel departments. Not all chil- 
dren, however, can be cared for by the regular 
agencies and more special arrangements must be 
made for the education of the more extreme 
deviates. 

Methods of dealing with the socially handi- 
capped should emphasize prevention rather than 
correction or cure. Schools must recognize also 
that the care of the socially handicapped is one 
of education and not one of legislation. Social 
maladjustment can be prevented, not by passing 
more laws against delinquency and crime, but by 
having the school authorities stimulate the work 
of civic groups, educational programs, and other 
agencies, and by arousing public concern for the 
enforcement of existing laws made to protect 
youth. 

The question of segregating pupils in a special 
school is often raised by educators and social work- 
ers. The experience of the Montefiore School in- 
dicates that it can be done with very little, if any, 
stigma being attached to the transfer of a boy from 
a regular to a special school. The theory and prac- 
tice has been that boys are not transferred to it for 
punishment but to give them opportunities for 
adjustment which the city cannot afford to provide 
in every school. The esprit de corps, both among 
the teachers and the pupils, usually removes any 
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stigma which the individual boy may feel when he 
first enrolls; and not infrequently boys ask that 
their younger brothers and friends be given trans- 
fers to the special school in order to be able to 
share in the opportunities offered. Parents of boys 
who have graduated from the Montefiore eighth 
grade have insisted that school authorities intro- 
duce ninth and tenth grade work in order that 
their sons might remain in the school longer. The 
advantages of grouping problem boys are many, 
and the disadvantage of compelling them to travel 
long distances to the special school is often con- 
sidered a privilege by the boy and is a factor in 
making the school attractive to them. 

While the experience of the Montefiore School 
in regard to stigma has been favorable, the place- 
ment of children in special classes, day schools, or 
parental schools too often brands them as vio- 
lators. Even though the school can say that such 
children are not bad, that they are being helped 
and not punished, and that circumstances over 
which they have no control have made the place- 
ment necessary, yet a certain amount of stigma is 
involved. This attitude will continue as long as 
schools wait until a child commits an overt act 
before placing the child in the special class or 
school. Children needing the special program 
should be placed to receive it, just as a child now 
is given a shop instead of a commercial or aca- 
demic course of study. 

Much of the success of the Montefiore School 
in Chicago has been due to the fact that it offers a 
broader educational basis than mere intellectual 
development; it maintains a scientific attitude to- 
ward the problem; it uses a school transfer in place 
of a court commitment; it provides a longer day 
and a longer term in order to extend the influence 
of the school; its program possesses great flexibil- 
ity; it provides a combination of special school and 
clinical facilities with medical, psychiatric, psycho- 
logical, educational, and social service workers; it 
has a different conception of pupil discipline 
which takes into consideration the personality of 
the problem child; it attempts to compensate for 
poor environmental influences and to overcome 
educational disabilities; it coordinates the efforts 
of experts and teachers in the solution of its prob- 
lems; it uses the full case-study method on each 
individual; and it has done its work without the 
stigma frequently attached to segregation. 


Obviously, all cities of 75,000 or 100,000 and 
over should organize one or more special day 
schools to care for the socially handicapped. Edu- 
cation in the special day school, even though it 
costs more than regular education, is still much 
less expensive than court costs and custodial care. 
The special school makes possible a much better 
classification of pupils and provides a greater vari- 
ety of courses. Better guidance and personnel 
services, with medical, psychological, and social 
workers, can also be given. The smaller cities and 
rural districts can provide some type of traveling 
clinical service and with the consolidation of 
school units, they can differentiate their programs 
of study more widely. 


TREATMENT OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


Some pupils who are socially handicapped have 
their basic difficulties primarily outside the school, 
and, in spite of all that can be done by regular 
and special education, need further attention. Chil- 
dren who find adjustment impossible as long as 
they remain in the home neighborhood need 
foster home placement or institutional placement 
and custodial care. The parental school and the 
state training school are usually provided to meet 


‘the need for custodial care. The parental school is 


an institution, generally located upon a farm, for 
lodging, boarding, and educating socially handi- 
capped children who, because of out-of-school 
conditions, cannot be successfully trained and edu- 
cated by day schools. Parental schools are either 
under the control of the city authorities, with the 
board of education responsible for providing 
teachers, or the school is entirely under the con- 
trol of the board of education. Those who advo- 
cate the first method hold that the housing and 
feeding of children is not an educational function 
and that the money for these functions should not 
be taken from the educational budget. Those 
sponsoring the second plan claim that the funda- 
mental function of the parental school is educa- 
tional and that, therefore, the whole program of 
the institution should be in the hands of the edu- 
cational authorities. Pupils are usually housed in 
cottages and less frequently and desirably in one 
large plant. Control by the board of education, 
with admission based upon a school transfer rather 
than a court commitment is recommended. Disci- 
pline should be governed by the best school prac- 
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tices and aided by a better follow-up of the socially 
handicapped children. 

The state training school should be restricted 
to delinquents; local school districts should man- 


- age the truants and the school incorrigibles. The 


nature of the state training school usually implies 
that the chief objective is the protection of so- 
ciety. However, punishment should be eliminated 
as a purpose and the program should be one of 
re-education and rehabilitation. Such institutions, 
primarily, should be schools, under the control of 
the state superintendent of public instruction 
rather than state departments of public welfare. 


CONCLUSION 


The program of educating and training the so- 
cially handicapped is one of the biggest problems 
in American education. If the socially maladjusted 
are not cared for, they contaminate vast numbers 
of their fellow human beings. No other group of 
handicapped children presents so many problems 
to society. Programs for the care of the socially 
handicapped include activities for the prevention 
and treatment of delinquency, work in the fields 
of dependency, crime, and neglect, and phases of 
work with the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. The most important factor in the care of 
the socially handicapped is the recognition that the 
primary control of the child and his activities must 
lie with the educator. The function of social work- 
ers and others should be cooperative and not di- 
rective. 

Children with social handicaps may be selected 
by one of two groups; first, by staffs of experts 
consisting of psychologists, pediatricians, psychi- 
atrists, psychiatric social workers, etc., or secondly, 
by teachers, principals, parents, and others. The 
types of cases selected by one group differ radically 
from those selected by the other. For example, 
pupils who disturb the teacher and disrupt the 
discipline of a schoolroom may be found by the 
experts to offer no fundamental psychological or 
psychiatric problem. On the other hand, the child 
who is quiet and of retiring personality may be a 
serious potential case in the opinion of the psychi- 
atrist, though considered a model child by his 
teacher. Teachers of problem groups must be 
willing to be guided by the suggestions of special- 
ists. The experts, even though their scientific ex- 
amination may disclose no basis for diagnosis or 
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study, must be willing to set up a general preven- 
tive program in practical terms which teachers and 
lay educators can use. 

There must be a growing recognition among 
teachers and principals that misbehavior, truancy, 
and delinquency are not diseases but only the 
symptom pictures of underlying conditions in the 
family life, the school situation, or the community 
environment. All conditions which will tend to in- 
crease the peace, satisfaction, and the economic and 
social status of the people, and which develop jus- 
tice, honesty, industry, and good citizenship, fit 
into a program for the education of socially handi- 
capped. Such a program will involve the applica- 
tion of good psychology and good common sense; 
it must make provision for teaching many of the 
truths formerly taught by the church and its 
teachers; and finally, it must practice the mental 
therapeutics so often used by the old family physi- 
cian; all of which will bring a peace of heart that 
must precede any achievement of the mind. 
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Research Upsets Old Ideas 


(Continued from page 43) 


who have attended kindergarten. (3) Children who 
benefit most from kindergarten are those of average 
ability and those from the better homes. (4) The 
kindergarten-trained children have no statistically 
significant advantage over non-kindergarten children 
in the quality of work in the grades as determined 
by school marks. (5) Kindergarten attendance does 
not seem to result in special vocabulary development.” 

Annual vs. Semiannual Promotion: “As far as the 
age-grade status, progress through the grades, time 
gained per retarded pupil, articulation between ele- 
mentary and high school are concerned, it seems that 
a slight majority of the statistical evidence favors the 
annual promotion plan.” 

Acceleration or Grade-Skipping: ‘Teachers, in 
general, favor a moderate use of this device for su- 
perior children. . . . There is a growing sentiment 
among teachers that little is to be gained by hurrying 
children through school too rapidly. Social adjust- 
ment does not always keep pace with academic ability. 
Increasing efforts at curriculum enrichment reduce 
the need for acceleration.” 

Departmentalization of Teaching: Two studies 
have been reported. “One study (1923) showed that 
pupils made higher achievement scores under the 
single-teacher plan in Grades V-VIII. The other study 
(1930) showed departmentalization to be as effective, 
with a slight leaning to the plus side for Grades IV, 
V, VI. Strictly speaking, these studies are not evalu- 
ations of departmental teaching as such, since much 
more than mere academic achievement is involved.” 

Home Work by Pupils: ‘‘(1) There is a very small 
relationship between the amount of time spent in 
home study and pupil progress. (2) Home work is 
not significantly related to achievement as measured 
by teachers’ marks or standardized tests. (3) Home 
work at the elementary-school level has a slight posi- 
tive relationship to success in high school. (4) Vol- 
untary home work has about as many values as com- 
pulsory home work. (5) The benefits of assigned 
home work are too small to counterbalance the dis- 
advantages, especially for pupils in poor homes. (6) 
Compulsory home work does not result in sufficiently 
improved academic accomplishments to justify the 
retention of the ‘achievement argument’ as chief justi- 
fication for home-study assignments. . . . Studies 
seem to indicate that many parents favor home work 
as a disciplinary measure, as well as an excuse to keep 
their children occupied while they engage in the 
necessary (?) social diversions.” 

These generalizations appear in an article by Albert 


V. Maurer, professor, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill., “Information, Please” (Lutheran 
School Journal, October, 1940) and are based on a 
report of research findings by Henry J. Otto, Kellogg 
Foundation. 


Mentally Handicapped 


(Continued from page 53) 


Successful community and occupational adjust- 
ment requires that individuals learn: (1) to work 
with efficient habits; (2) to work with other per- 
sons satisfactorily; (3) to follow instructions; 
(4) to present an acceptable personal appearance; 
(5) to avoid being “taken-in” by sharpsters; and 
(6) to practice such virtues as honesty and truth- 
fulness. 

It was implied earlier that segregation is justi- 
fied only to the extent that the program can be ad- 
ministered in no other way. Subnormal pupils 
should mix with average and superior pupils for 
such activities as assembly programs, physical edu- 
cation, club activities, and in any fields where in- 
dividuals may be found to have ability, such as art, 
music, shop, and homemaking. 

The issue of segregation is perhaps the most 
frequently and hotly debated one in special educa- 
tion so far as subnormal pupils are concerned. 
Segregation is attacked as being undemocratic be- 
cause it labels pupils. It must be remembered, 
however, that if a subnormal pupil is left in a grade 
of 30 to 35 dull, average, and superior pupils, he 
will very likely be neglected a large part of the 
time because the teacher has neither the time nor 
the training to deal with him adequately. He will 
fail because he cannot possibly keep up with the 
others and then he will be labeled a failure. This 
is even more undemocratic than the worst segre- 
gation. 

The psychology of special education for sub- 
normal pupils is a success psychology rather than 
a failure psychology. The result is a better po- 
tential citizen. Education in a democracy has no 
right to set its machinery so it will turn out indi- 
viduals as failures. Democratic education is obli- 
gated to adjust the program to meet the needs, 
abilities, and capacities of every individual. Spe- 
cial education is a part of this democratic process. 


A few copies of the special issue on Juvenile De- 
linquency and the School are available at 25 cents each. 
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The Education of Gifted and Talented 
Children 


By WILLIAM L. CONNOR 


UNT BETsy TROTWOOD adopted her nephew, 
David Copperfield. Nearly every boy or 
girl who has finished an American high school 
knows that. Some may remember that Aunt 
Betsy’s first concern for David was for his educa- 
tion. But only here and there is to be found one 
who remembers Aunt Betsy’s forthright statement 
of her purpose in sending the lad to school. To 
Mr. Wickfield, her lawyer, she announced: 


“I have adopted him . . . and I have brought him 
here, to put him to a school where he may be thoroughly 
well taught, and well treated. . . .” 

“Before I can advise you properly,” said Wickfield, 
“the old question, you know. What's your motive in 
this?” 

“Deuce take the man!” exclaimed my aunt. “Always 
fishing for motives when they are on the surface! Why, 
to make the child happy and useful.” 


Aunt Betsy Trotwood’s statement of a philoso- 
phy of education is simple, direct, and universal. 
It is true for any child, at any time, in any coun- 
try. For the purposes of this paper, we need only 
locate it in time and place, thus: Education in the 
United States should “make the child happy and 
useful” as a contributor to and defender of the 
democratic way of life in these United States. 
Whatever else is said in this paper is said with 
this brief statement of the purpose of education in 
our times and in our country as the background. 

Both philosophers and public school men agree 
that some such philosophy as that stated above is 
the proper foundation for all education in 
America. They agree, also, that every child in the 
schools, regardless of his ability, is a part of any 
proper curriculum of every other child in school. 
In other words, they believe that every child must 
learn to live with all other children. They also 
believe that each and every child ought to have 
equal opportunity with every other child for the 


‘kind of education best suited to him. But, when it 


comes to working out this philosophy in practice, 
they disagree sharply, one group contending that 
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most of our traditional efforts at grading, and the 
more recent efforts at classification, are destructive 
of the ideals mentioned, while the other group 
contends that it is through better grading and 
classification that one significant aspect of these 
ideals, that of providing interesting and useful 
intellectual work adapted to superior intellectual 
capacity, can be attained. More will be said about 
this problem later. 

Parents and teachers have always known that 
one child differs from another in many ways. 
Wise parents and teachers have taken these dif- 
ferences, insofar as they could observe them, into 
account. However, the extent and significance of 
such differences were almost unknown until 25 or 
30 years ago,! and in spite of the research done 
since then, they are still a proper subject for further 
investigation. In fact, the conflicting findings of 
various research workers in the past few years have 
given rise to much debate,? and indicate the need 
for a thorough re-check of the whole field of in- 
dividual differences and their significance for 
education. 

In the meantime, children are being born and 
growing up with the same individual differences 
they have always shown. There is no going back- 
ward in the schools which serve a dynamic society 
such as ours. What, then, is the best possible ap- 


*Leonard P. Ayers, in Laggards in Our Schools (Survey As- 
sociates, 1914), called attention to retardation and elimina- 
tion of the less able pupils; and the New York City school 
survey, used as source material for the School Efficiency Series, 
edited by Paul M. Hanus (World Book Co., 1914, 1915), 
called attention to the wide differences in achievement of 
pupils in the same grade of the public school. 

Paul Witty, Florence L. Goodenough, John G. Rockwell, 
John J. De Boer, George E. Axtelle, Martin D. Jenkins, and 
Milton J. Cohler, in Educational Method for November, 
1939. The whole number is devoted to the topic, ‘Intelligence 
in a Changing Universe.” L. M. Terman replies under the 
same title in School and Society, April 13, 1940. 
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proach to the identification and education of gifted 
and talented children here and now? 

One school of thought contends that the gifted 
child is the one who does things—nearly every- 
thing-—better than other children of his age, and 
that the talented child is the child who does one 
thing—or a small group of related things—bet- 
ter than other children of his age. Another school 
of thought contends that the child with a high 
1.Q. is gifted, high meaning anything above 125, 
130, or 140 I.Q., according to the opinion of the 
investigator, whether or not he does things over 
a wide field better than other children of his age; 
and its members also contend that the child who 
makes a high score on a test of musical ability, 
mechanical ability, art, or any other special test is 
talented, whether or not he displays his talent in 
the classroom or elsewhere among his fellows. 
The latter group contends that, as schools are at 
present, the gifted or talented child seldom has a 
chance to display his ability, and may even be in- 
hibited from developing it; hence, the need for 
a definition of “gifted” and “talented” which will 
include all such children, potential as well as 
actual. The former group contends that most 
schools are now good enough to encourage excel- 
lent performance on the part of all, and that those 
which are not ought to be changed so that they 
are. Both groups admit, under pressure, that 
“giftedness” and “talent” are present wherever 
they are found, and by whatever means, that the 
“gifted child” or the ‘‘talented child’’ is such re- 
gardless of the specific way in which he displays his 
superiority, and that he should be recognized and 
given opportunity to develop normally, both for 
the sake of his happiness and of his usefulness to 
the other children with whom he works. 

Special classes for gifted children have had their 
largest development in Cleveland, Ohio, and Los 
Angeles, California. Excellent but less well-known 
work has been done in Baltimore,? Maryland, 
and New York City.* In all these centers the 
Binet I.Q. has been used as the chief basis for se- 
lecting pupils for such classes. In Cleveland, the 
author of this article, as director of educational re- 
search (1923-1937) and, for a part of this time, 


*“The Baltimore Program of Education for Pupils of 
Superior Ability,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, Balti- 
more, Maryland, September-October, 1940. Pp. 98. 

*H. L. Cohen, and N. Coryell. Educating Superior Stu- 
dents. American Book Co., 1935. 


of the Psychological Clinic, introduced the fol- 
lowing rule for the classification of pupils: Classi- 
fication shall be by the highest single indicator of 
ability— intelligence test, standard achievement 
test, or teacher’s marks—rather than by the lowest 
indicator, or the average of all. The rule was 
justified on both scientific and practical grounds, 
as follows: 


Scientific—Correlation studies showed that three, 
four, or five years later pupils did perform a little more 
nearly as predicted by the highest indicator than they 
did as predicted by any other measure. 

Practical_—Just as a good parent strives to have his 
child achieve, in everything and all the time, as well as 
the best picture of his ability indicates that he can, so 
ought the school to do likewise. 


In spite of the rule and the grounds upon which 
it was based, teachers of X-classes (110-124 1.Q., 
inclusive) and High I.Q. classes (125 I.Q. and 
upwards) frequently complained that pupils of 
lower I.Q. than that set for the lower limits of their 
groups could not do.satisfactory work in their 
classes. 

Terman’s findings’ and the findings in the 
Speyer School® in New York bear out the basic 
importance of the I.Q. in selecting gifted children 
for special classes or other special treatment, 
although, even in the Speyer School, not every 
pupil with a high I.Q. performs as indicated by 
it. On the other hand, the findings of the Iowa 
University? group seem to indicate that many 
pupils of low initial I.Q. can and frequently do 
do superior work when placed in a favorable home 
and school environment, and eventually show a 
corresponding improvement in the I.Q. itself. 
This latter would seem to justify the rule for classi- 
fication made 10 years earlier in Cleveland, or, per- 
haps, to discredit in some measure all special 
classes for gifted children, especially when based 
upon the I.Q. However, the findings of the Iowa 
group are far from conclusive, in the opinion of 
many investigators in this field. 


*L. M. Terman. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1926; and B. S. Burks, D. W. Jensen, 
and L. M. Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. Ill. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1930. 

*L. S. Hollingworth. “Do Intellectually Gifted Children 
Grow Toward Mediocrity in Stature?” Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1930, 37, 345-360. 

"Thirty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Public School Pub. Co., 1940. The whole 
of two long volumes is devoted to the topic, “Intelligence: 
Its Nature and Nurture.” 
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Critics of the work done at Iowa University® 
indicate that the findings there may be due to im- 
proper handling of statistics or wrong conclusions 
from the data at hand, or both. The safest rule, 
then, for identifying gifted children for special 
treatment would seem to be the I.Q. with lower 
limits placed somewhere between 125 and 140, 
although the Cleveland rule of “highest single 
indicator’ might well be given further trial under 
more carefully controlled conditions. 

Tests of special talents are, as yet, but little 
developed, although tests of musical, clerical, and 
mechanical ability of fairly high reliability are 
available. Here, the safest guide to the selection 
of pupils for special classes or training would 
seem to be interest and ability as shown by per- 
formance in the classroom or in work submitted 
for judgment. However, experimentation with 
tests of special interests and abilities ought to con- 
tinue wherever the facilities for an adequate check 
of results exist. 

Whatever plan is finally- adopted, all students 
of the subject seem to agree that gifted and talented 
children are present in most unselected groups, 
that they suffer from certain special problems re- 
lated to their deviation from normal, that most of 
them can be recognized, and that recognition and 
special management adapted to their needs may 
and frequently does help them to solve their prob- 
lems and put them on the road to normal develop- 
ment as happy and useful citizens. While these 
problems may manifest themselves as predomi- 
nantly intellectual, emotional, or social, the three 
are always so intertwined that separate analysis of 
each would be impossible in a short paper such 
as this. These special problems may be listed as in 
the following section. 


THE PROBLEMS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 9 


1. Boredom. Gifted and talented children, un- 
noticed in the regular classes, seldom have enough 
to do, and they are likely not to do that well, so that 
frequently they develop deficits in fundamental 





*B. R. Simpson. “The Wandering I.Q.: Fact or Statistical 
Illusion,” School and Society, July 1, 1939; and “The Wan- 
dering I.Q.: A Continuation,” Journal of Psychology, No. 9, 
1940; also Beth R. Wellman, Journal of Psychology, No. 8, 
1939. 

*The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the late Dr. 
Leta S. Hollingworth for much of the following outline, 
although the responsibility for its present form is wholly his 
own, and his faith in its essential truth is based upon his own 
experience with gifted children. 
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knowledges and skills, particularly in such sub- 
jects as reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 

2. Isolation. These children, left unnoticed in 
regular classes, frequently find nobody to talk to, 
nobody with whom they may be companionable. 
This leaves them lonely and may, in later life, lead 
to loss of vital social contacts in critical situations. 

3. Sense of Inferiority. Oftener than not, su- 
perior children, finding themselves unable to enjoy 
or even to participate in the more or less senseless 
chatter of average children, feel that it is they, 
themselves, who are inferior, and suffer torment 
from it. 

4. Negativism. Bright children early come to 
say ‘“‘No”’ to everything because they are “‘bossed” 
by persons who do not understand either their 
motives or their ability. Then, too, they are made 
to suffer by the approval, in their presence, of the 
poor work of others, work which is inaccurate, 
slipshod, and actually bad, according to their own 
standards, while their own more accurate and 
better work is unappreciated. If they are to escape 
serious negativism unfitting them for adequate ex- 
pression in later life, they must learn “‘to accept 
foolish authority’’ and “‘ to suffer fools gladly.” 

5. High Pressure Meddlesomeness. These chil- 
dren suffer often from the minor mistakes of those 
about them, and frequently labor unceasingly and 
with high emotion to reform them. They must 
learn to accept people as they are, and to enjoy 
their foibles, and even their sins, without inter- 
ference. 

6. Chicanery. Not uncommonly, the bright 
child can learn “to accept foolish authority” and 
“to suffer fools gladly” only by developing some 
form of chicanery. Since he can avoid defeat and 
achieve his own purposes only by indirection, he 
must be taught to distinguish between benevolent 
and malevolent chicanery, and allowed to practice 
benevolent chicanery, even encouraged to do so. 

7. Worry Over Good and Evil. Bright children 
perceive evil that has been done in the world, or 
is being done in the world, and rebel at it, fre- 
quently at a very early age. An eight-year-old child 
had nightmares and wailed in despair over the 
way the North treated the South after the Civil 
War. Evils in their immediate vicinity are recog- 
nized and attacked blindly, without any realization 
of their inability to conquer them. These children 
must be taught to pass lightly over the evils that 
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are past and gone, and to reserve action about 
things that they cannot accomplish now but may be 
able to accomplish some day. Lincoln’s example 
isa good one. As a boy, watching the slave market 
in New Orleans, he resolved, and announced his 
resolution, “If I ever get a chance to hit that thing, 
I'll hit it hard.”” Nevertheless, he defended slav- 
ery as a legal institution in the places where it 
existed, and continued to defend it until he was in 
a position to issue the Emancipation Proclamation 
and “make it stick.” 

8. Worry Over Social Responsibilities. These 
children take the world’s problems on their shoul- 
ders young, and suffer torture when they cannot 
carry them. They need to develop humor and au- 
dacity in social situations. They must learn that 
these methods frequently win victories that can- 
not be won by more serious activities, and allow 
them to “save their own faces’’ when they lose. 

9. Bafflement in Social Situations. Even in 
groups where all children are above 130 I.Q., 
when important discussion begins, the child of 
180-190 I.Q. is baffled at the lack of understanding 
on the part of the child between 130 and 140 1.Q., 
and the child of 130-140 I.Q. is angered at the 
“foolish remarks” of the brighter children. Even 
these groups cannot be held together except by 
the intervention of the child from 150-170 L.Q., 
who is near enough to each group to understand 
both, and relay messages up and down the scale. 
It is not uncommon in situations such as this to 
have the pupil of 160-170 I.Q. laugh and turn to 
one group or the other with a ‘‘Ho, ho, this is what 
he means,” and explain what has been said to the 
satisfaction of all. 

10. Bafflement with Older Children. Special 
promotion sometimes places superior children 
with pupils two or more years older than them- 
selves, where they can “hold their own” only in- 
tellectually or in the field of their special skills, 
and then only by the intervention of the teacher. 
Their failures socially, as dancing partners and in 
athletic sports, for example, humiliate them at 
the time and frequently leave permanent marks 
on their lives. 


PLAN OF EDUCATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 

Plans for the education of gifted and talented 
children in regular classes along with other chil- 
dren are in operation in Summit, New Jersey; Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin; Newton, Massachusetts; and 


in Warren County, New Jersey. Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, is giving special attention to the educa- 
tion of talented children by utilizing the facilities 
of the museums and scientific and technical insti- 
tutes of the city. The special classes for gifted 
children in Cleveland, Los Angeles, and Balti- 
more have already been mentioned. Not because 
he thinks it better, but because he knows most 
about it, the present writer wants to present briefly 
the plan for special classes used in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Selection of Pupils. Pupils are selected for op- 
portunity classes at the end of the third and sixth 
grades, primarily on basis of I.Q., 130 I.Q. being 
the lower limit, although some pupils of lower 
I.Q. are admitted on basis of superior achieve- 
ment on a battery of educational tests or on basis 
of teachers’ marks. 

The Class Group. In all grades the class group 
is composed of pupils of a single grade. 

The Teachers. The home room teacher is se- 
lected for high scholarship in one or more special 
fields, adaptability, and eagerness to go adventur- 
ing with pupils. The home room teacher is sup- 
ported by special teachers of art and music. 

The Course of Study. Pupils in grades four 
to six are expected to cover the regular curriculum 
of each grade in half the time—usually, but not 
always, half of the regular school day. The other 
half day is spent on special projects requiring re- 
search in literature, history, geography, science, 
music, art, and local arts, crafts, industries and 
social agencies, and creative expression in art, mu- 
sic, handicraft, and English writing. All projects 
are finally written up, illustrated, and bound by 
the pupils themselves. The pupils have frequent 
contact with the children in all other classes and 
sometimes serve as collectors, editors, and final 
writers for projects carried out by the whole 
school. 

In the junior high schools, the opportunity 
classes carry out, in addition to the regular work 
of the curriculum, group projects requiring inter- 
departmental cooperation, and they sometimes pre- 
sent the results in printed form. Surveys of so- 
cial service agencies, and a health survey of school 
and community are among projects undertaken 
and completed. 

The various musical organizations in the schools 
present opportunities for pupils talented in mu- 
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sic. Both music tests and observed performance 
are used in selecting pupils for these organizations 
and projects. 

Pupils talented in art are selected on basis of 
performance and given an opportunity to attend 
all-day Saturday classes in art conducted by prac- 
ticing artists. 

Results. Pupils in opportunity classes, special 
musical organizations, and art classes are among 
the happiest, most enthusiastic, and productive 
workers in the schools. 

The folk lore and folk art, music, poetry and 
handicrafts of the original settlers of Allentown 
and eastern Pennsylvania, as revived by these 
classes, have been put into acceptable modern 
dress, and the use of these materials and techniques 
is spreading to other classes and to the community 
at large. 

Nearly every art and music school or organiza- 
tion of consequence in the northeastern part of 
the United States has received able students or 
workers from the special classes for talented chil- 
dren in Allentown. 

Standard educational tests reveal that the aver- 
age achievement of pupils in opportunity classes 
is from a few months in arithmetic to two years 
or more in reading and English above the standard 
norm for pupils of the same grade and age. 


ESSENTIALS OF PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR 
GIFTED CHILDREN 

What, then, are the essentials of a program 
for the education of gifted or talented children? 
The author believes that they are as follows: 

1. A philosophy which demands that all chil- 
dren shall, according to their abilities, be engaged 
in activities which will make them happy and use- 
ful contributors to and defenders of the American 
way of life in these United States. 

2. The recognition of the following findings of 
educational research as facts: 

a. That children present a very wide range of indi- 
vidual differences in ability to learn and to cooperate 
with and serve their fellow men. 

b. That gifted and talented children can perform at 
a very early age (nine or ten years) at or near an adult 
level, and that they want to do so. 

c. That gifted and talented children seek to use the 
books, tools, and materials used by adults, and to work 
under the guidance of teachers competent to help them 
solve problems and perform services recognized by adults 
as of value to other children and to adults. 

d. That practically all unique services and all socially 
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significant leadership in the world today is being per- 
formed by men and women who were once the gifted 
and talented children in the schools, whether recognized 
at the time or not, and that this will be as true in the 
future as it is in the present. 

e. That teachers and schools have done and frequently 
still do as much to handicap the development of the 
gifted and talented child as they have ever done to help 
him. 

f. That sufficient information is at hand upon which 
to base a sound program of education for gifted and 
talented children. 


3. The resolution to use the ablest teachers and 
all the resources of the school and the community 
in identifying and giving to gifted and talented 
children, whether assigned to special classes or 
retained in regular ones, opportunity to develop 
normally useful and happy lives in achievements 
of value to themselves and to their fellow men. 


Note. For a brief but useful bibliography of the literature 
on the education of gifted children, see H. A. Carroll, Genius 
in the Making. McGraw-Hill, 1940. For a more extended 
bibliography, see Baltimore Bulletin of Education, Septem- 
ber-October, 1940, 18, 94-97. 





Slow Learning Pupils 


A compelling reason for giving serious considera- 
tion to the organization of a new program of instruc- 
tion is that scientific studies have revealed the im- 
portance of adapting instruction to various types and 
grades of individual ability. Teachers and principals 
of secondary schools have become keenly aware of 
the fact that some pupils are slow in learning what 
other pupils learn rapidly. Slow learning is not al- 
ways due to lack of intelligence. It may be, and often 
is, due to such causes as lack of interest in a particu- 
lar subject or lack or proper motivation for study. If 
devices can be found for appealing to pupils in such 
a way as to stimulate them to maximum endeavor, 
they very frequently show capacity for learning that 
was covered up by lack of interest or lack or proper 
motivation. Even where a pupil is of low ability it is 
to be remembered that his attendance at secondary 
school is due to causes which are not of his making, 
and proper provision for him is a right which he is 
justified in claiming from society. Whether general 
education is thought of, therefore, as that common 
body of experience which all pupils should have, or 
as that adjusted intellectual material which is intro- 
duced into the curriculum for pupils not now well 
served by existing courses, there is ample ground for 
urging a consideration of the need for a far-reaching 
reconsideration of the secondary school curriculum.— 
WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS OUGHT TO TEACH, Amert- 
can Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1940. 
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The Baltimore Program 


HE BALTIMORE PROGRAM Of Education for Pupils 
Te Superior Ability (Baltimore Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, September-October, 1940, John L. Stenquist, 
editor, 98 pages) is the story of the informal experi- 
mentation of the Baltimore school system, over a long 
period of years, with the problem of educating gifted 
children. This account of progress by the trial and 
error method, told by the men and women who did 
the work, rings true from cover to cover. 

While the details of the philosophy and the tech- 
niques employed for working it out are not wholly 
consistent, the general philosophy underlying the 
whole movement is clear, and is stated by the editor 
in terms which may be paraphrased thus: Because of 
their potential value as creative workers and leaders, 
increasing attention should be given to the education 
of gifted children. We have learned how to recognize 
gifted children, and we are beginning to learn, through 
trial and error, to provide education for them. 

An introduction by the editor is followed by: Part 
I, devoted to the work of the elementary schools; 
Part II, to the work of the secondary schools; and 
Part III, to a carefully selected bibliography. 

In the leading article in Part I, Charles F. Willis, 
assistant superintendent, emphasizes the imperative 
need to provide gifted children with adequate devel- 
opmental experiences, particularly by way of an intel- 
lectual approach to civic, social, and economic prob- 
lems, in order to secure to pupils the best personal de- 
velopment, and to train them to serve society by pre- 
serving the good and improving what is not so good. 

Gifted children are selected for special education 
on the basis of (1) 1.Q. and other standard tests; (2) 
consistently superior performance in the classroom; 
(3) high special ability in one or more fields; and (4) 
good health. 

Whenever used, acceleration is limited to not over 
one-half year in the primary grades and one-half 
year in the intermediate grades, or one year in the 
elementary schools. “Skipping” grades is not recom- 
mended. Acceleration by intensive instruction, accord- 
ing to one or another of several plans, is usual. 

Six other articles in Part I deal with the character- 
istics of superior children, planning suitable curriculum 
material for gifted children, evaluating the work of 
superior children, and detailed accounts of experi- 
mental work in various centers. 

In Part II, J. Carey Taylor, assistant superintendent, 
outlines the philosophy of education for gifted chil- 


dren in the secondary schools, pointing out (1) that 
gifted children must be identified early and their edu- 
cation planned to develop whatever talents they pos- 
sess, and (2) either that their progress through school 
may be accelerated to the point where they can com- 
plete college and university education at a relatively 
early age, as much as one, two, or even three years 
ahead of their less able classmates, or (3) that en- 
riched courses be provided. 

Other members of the staff of the Baltimore schools 
discuss acceleration and enrichment in 11 special ar- 
ticles, and show how the principles are applied in dif- 
ferent school units and subjects from junior high 
school through junior college. This section is not 
complete, but it represents a wider range of material 
than is to be found in any other current account of 
the education of gifted children. 

Interestingly enough, the teachers and officers writ- 
ing the special articles on education for gifted chil- 
dren report that everywhere in the schools acceleration 
has given way or is giving way to enrichment, for the 
simple reason that acceleration may produce social mis- 
fits in the upper grades of the high school and in the 
early years of college by limiting the student’s energies 
to scholastic activities. 

Another practice out of line with most current 
thought on the selection of pupils for special classes 
is that of admitting children with I.Q.’s as low as 110 
to such classes in the elementary schools and with 
1.Q.’s as low as 105 in the secondary schools, and ex- 
cluding pupils with much higher I.Q.’s who have not 
yet displayed good work habits and consistently su- 
perior achievement. 

This may well have two effects, both undesirable: 
(1) It may lower both potential and actual standards 
of achievement in the classes for gifted children, and 
(2) it may deny to potentially gifted children the only 
challenge which will make them good workers. Here 
and there various writers have caught a glimpse of this 
problem. However, it needs to be formulated clearly 
and put to the test of a carefully controlled experi- 
ment. Perhaps no school system in the United States 
is in a better position than the Baltimore schools to 
perform this needed service. 

The bibliography is unusually complete. The series 
of articles, taken as a whole, presents the best picture 
of education for gifted children now available for 
any school system in the United States. 


Reviewed by William L. Connor, Superintendent of 
Schools, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 








Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


RICHARD R. ARMACOST,* formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has been appointed dual professor in 
liberal arts and education in the field of science educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., succeed- 
ing J. W. Pace,* who has accepted a position as 
director of the Maryland Academy of Sciences. 


LAWRENCE F. ASHLEY,* associate in vocational 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was previously chief of the Division of. Vocational 
Education at Yonkers, N. Y. 


J. B. Aycock has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 

FreD C. AYER,* professor of educational adminis- 


tration, University of Texas, has been appointed one 
of the University’s seven distinguished professors. 


The new director of the Division of Research in 
Child Development, Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, is KATHERINE M. BaIn, a fel- 


low of the American Academy of Pediatrics and a 
member of the St. Louis Pediatric Society. She suc- 
ceeds ETHEL C. DUNHAM, who will work on special 
studies for the bureau. 


ALTHEA BEERY, supervisor of language arts, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio Public Schools, was formerly head of 
the Department of Elementary Education and director 
of the Demonstration School at Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


HowarpD LANpIs Bevis was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of Ohio State University on October 24 and 25. 
Conferences on “The University and Agriculture, 
the Professions, Industry, the Social Sciences, and 
Humane Living” were held during the first after- 
noon, followed by the formal inauguration dinner. 
The academic and inaugural exercises were held on 
the morning of October 25. WILLIAM MCPHERSON, 
president emeritus, was general chairman in charge 
of plans for the ceremonies. 

E. C. BoLMEIER,* formerly professor of education, 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn., has become 
director of secondary education in the Jackson, Miss., 
public schools. He succeeds I. F. SiIMMONS* in this 
position. 

CLAUDE H. Brown * has become a member of the 
mathematics department, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb, III. 


( Material for this section of THe PH1 DELTA KapPAN is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate the calling to our attention of any such errors. 
—P. M. C.) 


GEORGE L. BROWN was appointed president of 
South Dakota State College on July 1, succeeding 
C. W. PuGsiey, who retired because of ill health, 
after serving in that capacity for 17 years. Mr. Brown 
was dean of the division of general science and has 
previously served as acting president during five sep- 
arate periods. 


J. Harvey Cain, formerly director of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education’s Financial Advisory Serv- 
ice, is associated with Franke, Hannon and Withe 
of New York City. He is remaining with the Service 
on a part-time basis until January, 1941. 


THE REVEREND A. B. Core has been appointed 
professor of education and English, Dominican Col- 
lege, New Orleans, La. 


GeEorGE S. CountTs,* Teachers College, Columbia 
University, defeated John J. DeBoer for the presi- 
dency of the American Federation of Teachers at its 
convention on August 19. 


CLauD C. CRAWFORD,* professor of education, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, is 
spending his sabbatical year in and around New York 
and Washington, D. C., making contacts with uni- 
versity and governmental leaders. His special study 
concerns new emphases in the construction of cur- 
riculum units. 


The death of J. ForsyrH CRAwForp, head of the 
Beloit College department of philosophy, was an- 
nounced on September 5. 


The state supervisor of nursery schools, WPA, Rich- 
mond, Va., W. FRANCES CROMWELL, was formerly 
nursery-school supervisor, South End Day Nursery, 
Boston. 


RICHARD R. Crow,* formerly director and in- 
structor in developing and establishing an industrial 
arts program in the Greenhills, Ohio, United States 
Resettlement Project, is now a member of the indus- 
trial arts staff of the California, Pa., State Teachers 
College. He succeeds R. LEE HoRNBAKE,* who has 
accepted a position at the Oswego, N. Y., State 
Normal School. 
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KATHARINE H. DANIELS, elementary supervisor, 
Gloucester, Mass., is now director of elementary ed- 
ucation, Hartford, Conn. 


GeorGE H. Deer,* new principal of the Univer- 
sity Laboratory schools, Louisiana State University, 
succeeding JOHN R. SHOPTAUGH,* was formerly pro- 
fessor of education at the State Teachers College, Liv- 
ingston, Ala. Mr. Shoptaugh has been named to the 
faculty of the university school of education. 


Davip SHAW DUNCAN,* upon his resignation as 
chancellor of the University of Denver at the close of 
the 1940-41 school year, will resume his teaching. 
CALEB FRANK GATES, JR., assistant dean and assist- 
ant to the director of administration, Princeton Uni- 
versity, will join the University of Denver staff on 
January 1, 1941, serving as vice-chancellor until Mr. 
Duncan’s retirement, when he will become chancellor. 


CLARENCE A. DykstTRA has been granted an in- 
definite leave of absence as president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in order to serve as the United States 
director of selective service. 


C. L. EcGert,* director of rural education, State 
Teachers College, River Falls, Wisc., was formerly 
superintendent of schools, Kenosha County, Wisc. 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR.,* has been appointed as- 
sistant to ETHEL DEBECK, director of research for the 
Newark Board of Education. He was formerly at the 
University of Florida where he taught educational 
administration and educational research. 


LEO M. Favrot,* who was Southern regional agent 
of the General Education Board of New York City, 
has begun his new work as special lecturer in soci- 
ology and education at Louisiana State University. 


KaTE M. FOLey, outstanding educator in the field 
of adult blind education, died on August 7. 


E. Y. FREELAND, head of the department of edu- 
cation, Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, Tex., was 
formerly professor of physical education, Austin Col- 
lege, Sherman, Tex. 


JoHN Sake Games, formerly assistant United 
States labor commissioner at Geneva, Switzerland, has 
been appointed associate professor of social welfare 
at Louisiana State University. 


MATHILDE C. GECKS, assistant superintendent of 
education, St. Louis schools, has been transferred, 
upon her own request, to a position as lecturer and 
counselor at Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 


DoNALD W. GILBERT, professor of economics, has 
been appointed dean of graduate studies of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N. Y. 


SIDNEY E. GLENN, general counselor for the new 
general curriculum in the University of Illinois’ Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences, was formerly a 
member of the English department. 


Witsur I. Goocu* has resigned as professor of 
education, Boston University. 


J. C. GuILForD, professor of psychology and di- 
rector of the bureau of instructional research, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, has accepted a position as professor 
of psychology, University of Southern California. 


Josie E. HaILey, formerly elementary-school super- 
visor, Dowagiac, Mich., is now supervisor of student 
teaching at the Mansfield, Pa., State Teachers College. 


Vinci. M. HANCHER, formerly of the law firm of 
Pope and Ballard, Chicago, is the new president of 
the State University of Iowa. 


LAURENCE HARPER* has entered upon his new 
duties as assistant superintendent and business man- 
ager of the South Pasadena, Calif., schools. He was 
formerly principal of the Anderson, Calif., Union 
High School. 


FRANKLIN S. Harris has returned to his duties as 
president of Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 
after serving thirteen months as agricultural adviser 
to the government of Iran. 


PAuL G. HAUSMAN ®* is now an instructor in the 
air corps school at Dilley Field, Kansas City, Kans. 


WALTER T. HELMsS,* superintendent of schools, 
Richmond, Calif., was recently elected an officer of 
Rotary International. As governor of district 105, 
he will visit the Rotary clubs of forty-eight California 
and Nevada cities and advise club officers on matters 
pertaining to Rotary service activities. He will hold 
office until the 1941 convention in Denver next June. 


Mio W. HENKE,* for a number of years boys’ 
work secretary at the Y. M. C. A., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been made a part-time instructor in the school of 
education, Syracuse University. 


A. DEXTER HINCKLEY of the Columbia University 
department of electrical engineering has been ap- 
pointed senior specialist in engineering education, 
United States Office of Education. 


ERNEST V. HOLLIs* is now associate for college 
teacher education with the Commission on Teacher 
Education. He was formerly with the American 
Council on Education and more recently with the 
School of Education, College of the City of New 
York. 


C. W. HuNNIcuTT,* general supervisor, elemen- 
tary education, Santa Barbara County, Calif., has been 
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appointed assistant professor of elementary education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., succeeding 
Vircit E. HERRICK,* now associate professor in ele- 
mentary education, University of Chicago. 


ARTHUR F. JENNESS has been named chairman of 
the new psychology department of the University of 
Nebraska. 


The regional representative, NYA, Pacific Coast 
area, AMER LEHMAN, was formerly state youth ad- 
ministrator for the NYA in Colorado. His successor 
in that position is WENDEL BRIDWELL, now director 
of youth personnel, NYA, Colorado. 


SINCLAIR Lewis, American author and Nobel prize 
winner in literature; and LANCELOT HOGBEN, scien- 
tist from the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, and 
author of Mathematics for the Millions, have been 
appointed to the faculty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin for the current school year. Mr. Lewis, who offered 
to join the faculty without salary, is giving a writing 
course for credit in the English department and also 
advises outstanding students who wish to become pro- 
fessional writers. Mr. Hogben is teaching courses in 
the history and significance of sciences, and in 
genetics. 


E. H. Linpbvey, chancellor emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, died at sea between 
Shanghai, China, and San Francisco on August 21. 


LEONARD E. Loos,* principal, Shore School, 
Euclid, Ohio, spoke before the Cleveland Phi Delta 
Kappa Club, September 4, on “Major Plans for the 
Improvement of Secondary Education in Ohio.” 


MALCOLM S. MACLEAN will be formally inaugu- 
rated as president of Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va., on November 25. The ceremonies will be fol- 
lowed by a two-day round table conference on the 
Negro’s Part in National Defense. Mr. MacLean was 
formerly dean of the General College, University of 
Minnesota. 


GEORGE C. MANN,”* chief of the Division of Adult 
and Continuation Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, has accepted a temporary appoint- 
ment as director of the Division of Student Work and 
Related Training under the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 


HAROLD McCuLLy* has been appointed director 
of personnel and guidance at the University of Den- 
ver. 


James P. McMurray,* faculty member of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, has been 
appointed head of the Department of Education, Seton 
Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 
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CHARLES S. MILLER,* formerly president of the 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa., has been 
appointed to an administrative position at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. 


GEORGE WILLISTON NASH has retired from the 
presidency of Yankton College, being succeeded by 
the REVEREND J. L. McCorison of Braintree, Mass. 


J. EASTON ParRRATT * has been elected president of 
the Utah Education Association for the year 1940-41. 
He succeeds E. ALLEN BATEMAN,* who is superin- 
tendent of schools in Logan City, Utah. 


WEBSTER H. Pearce, president Northern State 
Teachers College, Marquette, Mich., died October 10. 


ABE PEPINSKY * has been promoted to a full pro- 
fessorship in general education at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


CecIL PUCKETT’S* successor as director, Depart- 
ment of Admissions and Placements, University of 
Denver, is HAROLD THRELKELD.* Mr. Puckett re- 
mains director of the Summer School and head of the 
commercial department, School of Commerce. 


The new director of public relations at Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y., is W. EMERSON RECK, 
president of the American College Publicity Associa- 
tion. Mr. Reck held a similar position at Midland 
College, Fremont, Neb. 


Members of an advisory committee to aid in co- 
ordinating plans for the administration of the Selec- 
tive Service Training Act, appointed September 21 
by the President, include FLoyp W. REEVES,* pro- 
fessor in the departments of education and political 
science, University of Chicago, already on leave as 
director of the American Youth Commission, and 
JosePpH P. Harris, professor of political science, 
Northwestern University, Evanston. Mr. Reeves has 
been appointed executive assistant to Mr. Hillman, 
of the National Defense Commission. 


R. HEBER RICHARDS,* formerly at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is mow director of the campus laboratory 
school and professor of education, Teachers College 
of Connecticut. 


JosEPH J. RomopA* has been appointed as chair- 
man of the Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., com- 
mittee on selection for admission to the undergraduate 
division of education. Under this program, which 
has been in operation six years, at present only about 
one-half of superior sophomore applicants are ad- 
mitted. Mr. Romoda will be responsible for the de- 
velopment of a program of selection on the graduate 
level similar to the one now in use in the upper di- 
vision of the undergraduate school of education. 
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Ear S. RupisiL1, formerly president of Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, Pa., is now director of adult educa- 
tion for the United Lutheran Church, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. 


GALEN SAYLor * has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of secondary education at the University of Ne- 
braska and will assume the instructional and research 
activities formerly carried by G. W. RoSENLOF,* who 
has become registrar, examiner, and director of ad- 
missions. 


Roy E. Simpson,* formerly superintendent of 
schools, Santa Cruz, Calif., is the new superintendent 
at South Pasadena, succeeding the late GEORGE C. 
BusH. He has been succeeded at Santa Cruz by 
HoMER H. Cornick,* formerly of Davis, Calif. 


THoMaAs W. STEEN* is in charge of the educa- 
tional interests of the Seventh-day Adventist denomi- 
nation in Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
with headquarters in Buenos Aires. He was formerly 
at Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, 
Washington, D. C. 


ARTHUR J. TER KEuRsT* is the new dean of men 
at the Western Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, III. 


HERBERT A. TONNE * has been promoted from as- 
sociate professor to professor of education, New York 
University. He is editor of the Journal of Business 
Education. 


CLIFFORD O. T. WEIDEN has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Aroostook State Normal School, Presque 
Isle, Me., succeeding SAN LORENZO MERRIMAN. 


JosepH WeirTz has been appointed instructor in 
psychology at Newcomb College, Women’s Division 
of Tulane University. 


ARTHUR A. WELLCK* has been appointed princi- 
pal, Western Academy, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb, III. 


F. E. WILLARD, assistant superintendent of the 
Seattle Public Schools, has retired after thirty-three 
years of service, during which the school enrollment 
totaled 1,740,333. 


HERBERT Wooprow, chairman of the Department 
of Psychology, University of Illinois, was elected 
president of the American Psychological Association, 
Inc., at its 48th annual meeting on the campus of 
Pennsylvania State College, September 4-7, 1940. 
Others elected were: Epwin R. GUTHRIE, Univer- 
sity of Washington, and Joy P. GuiLForp,* Univer- 
sity of Southern California, to the Council of Direc- 
tors; WILLARD C. OLSON,* University of Michigan, 


secretary; Joy P. GumILDFoRD,* HaAroLp E. JONEs, 
University of California, and NoRMAN R. F. MAIER,* 
University of Michigan, representatives to the Divi- 
sion of Anthropology and Psychology of the National 
Research Council; A. T. POFFENBERGER, Columbia 
University, to the Social Science Research Council. 


Meetings and Conferences 


NovEMBER 7-9—First Annual Southwest Regional 
Conference, Child Welfare League of America. 
Coronado Hotel, St. Louis. Howard Y. McClusky, 
associate director, American Youth Commission, will 
speak on “Youth in America Today.” 


NovEMBER 10-16—Children’s Book Week. 
Theme: Good Books—Good Friends. 


NovEMBER 10-16—American Education Week: 
twentieth annual observance. Theme: Education for 
the Common Defense. Daily topics: Sunday, Enrich- 
ing Spiritual Life; Monday, Strengthening Civic 
Loyalties; Tuesday, Financing Public Education; 
Wednesday, Developing Human Resources; Thurs- 
day, Safeguarding Natural Resources; Friday, Per- 
petuating Individual Liberties; Saturday, Building 
Economic Security. 
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Materials to assist schools and communities in the 
observance of the week may be obtained from the 
N.E.A. They include a handbook of Education Week 
techniques; a booklet, “Education for the Common 
Defense”; a poster, leaflet, sticker, series of folders 
suggesting plans for different school levels; and com- 
bination packets of this material for the different 
school levels. 
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NOvEMBER 11-13—National Association of Public 
School Boards. Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 13-15—Joint Annual Convention, IIli- 
nois Association of School Boards and Illinois City 
Superintendents’ Association. Hotel Abraham Lin- 
coln, Springfield, Ill. 


NoOvEMBER 14-16—Fourth Annual Southern Con- 
ference on Audio-Visual Education. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. 


NovEMBER 15-16—Child Study Association of 
America, Institute. Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
Theme: Our Children—1940; Facing the Demands 
of Today. 

Four sessions will be devoted to: Discipline, the 
Challenge of Our Times; Sex Education, Facts and 
Attitudes; Progressive Education on Trial; and Edu- 
cation for Today and Tomorrow, Impact of the World 
Crisis. Speakers will include: W. Carson Ryan, Mar- 
garet Mead, Goodwin Watson, Caroline Zachry, Ben- 
jamin C. Gruenberg, Irwin Edman, and Howard Y. 
McClusky. 


NOVEMBER 21-23—National Council of Teachers 
of English. Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Speakers will in- 
clude: Elizabeth Page, author of The Tree of Liberty; 
Mark Van Doren; Louis Bromfield; Mortimer J. 
Adler; and I. A. Richards of Harvard and Cambridge. 


NOVEMBER 21-23—National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, a department of the National Education 
Association. Syracuse, N. Y. 

The sessions on the teaching of the social studies 
in elementary and secondary schools will include 
speeches and round table discussions on such topics as: 
civil liberties, the teaching of economics, the place of 
geography, the defense program, etc. The 1940 year- 
book of the council, Economic Education, will be pre- 
sented and appraised at the general session. Speakers 
will include, among others, Edmund Day, president 
of Cornell University; Dixon Ryan Fox, president of 
Union College; Theodore Blegen, dean of the gradu- 
ate school, University of Minnesota; Howard R. An- 
derson, Ithaca Public Schools and Cornell University 
educator. 


NOVEMBER 22-23—Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers. Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 
land. 

DECEMBER 4-6—Fourth School Broadcast Confer- 
ence. Congress Hotel, Chicago. Closing session open 
to the public: banquet, with Lyman Bryson, George 
Denny, and Raymond Gram Swing; subject, ‘‘Meth- 
ods by Which Radio Implements Democracy.” 


DECEMBER 16-18—American Vocational Associa- 
tion. San Francisco. 
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DECEMBER 26-27—American Student Health As- 
sociation. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


DECEMBER 26-28—Pi Gamma Mu, National Social 
Science Honor Society, Trustee Meeting; luncheon for 
members, December 28. Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-29—American Sociological Society. 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

DECEMBER 27-30—American Library Association 
Midwinter Conference. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-30—American Political Science As- 
sociation. Palmer House, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-31—Association of American Geog- 
raphers. Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 


DECEMBER 27-JANUARY 2—American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia. 


DECEMBER 30-31—College Physical Education As- 
sociation. Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
Theme: The Contribution of College Health and 
Physical Education to National Defense. 


DECEMBER 30-31—National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


DECEMBER 30-JANUARY 1—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. Baton Rouge, La. 


JANUARY 9-10—Association of American Colleges; 
annual meeting. Hotel Huntingdon, Pasadena, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 20-21—TInter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association. Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 20-22—International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


FEBRUARY 21-22—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City. 


FEBRUARY 22-27—American Association of School 
Administrators. Atlantic City. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1—American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Program 
themes: terminal education and place of the junior 
college in education for national defense. 


MARCH 16-22—North Central Music Educators 
Conference; joint meeting with Iowa Music Educa- 
tors Association, Des Moines. 

MARCH 26-29—North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

MARCH 27-29—Northwest Music Educators Con- 
ference, in cooperation with the Eastern Washington 
Music Educators Club. Spokane. 

APRIL 6-9—California-Western Music Educators 
Conference. San Jose, Calif. 
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Aprit 7-9—Conference on Consumer Education. 
Stephens College, Institute for Consumer Education, 
Columbia, Mo. 


ARPIL 16-19—Southwestern Music Educators Con- 
ference; with the Kansas Music Educators Association. 
Wichita, Kans. 


APRIL 23-26—Southern Conference for Music Edu- 
cation. Place to be announced. 


ApriL 30-May 3—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; joint 
meeting with the Eastern District. Atlantic City. 


May 2-3—American Council on Education, annual 
meeting. Washington, D. C. 


May 2-7—Eastern Music Educators Conference; 
joint meeting with the Department of Music of the 
New Jersey Education Association, in combination 
with the National School Music Competition-Festival 
for Region Four. Atlantic City. 


May 5-7—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JUNE 19-25—American Library Association Annual 
Conference. Boston. 


JUNE 29-JuLy 3—National Education Association, 
annual meeting. Boston. 


JuLy 8-12—Association for Childhood Education, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Colleges and Universities 


Activities of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education in the field 
of college teacher education will be guided by Ernest 
V. Hollis, formerly president South Georgia State 
Teachers College; head of the education department, 
Morehead, Kentucky, State Teachers College; and 
later acting associate professor of education, College 
of the City of New York. The commission will in- 
quire and circulate information on: (1) the needs 
of the several types of college with respect to teachers ; 
(2) current efforts at appraising college teaching; 
and (3) developments in university graduate schools 
for raising the level of college teaching through im- 
provement of methods of selection, preparation, place- 
ment, etc. 


HIGHER QUALITY EDUCATION for a greater number 
of students at a lower cost to the taxpayer has been the 
tesult of unification of higher education under one ad- 
ministration in the state of Oregon, according to a re- 
port by the chancellor of the Oregon State System of 


Higher Education, Frederick M. Hunter. Central ad- 
ministrative costs have declined from 2.8 to 2.2 per 
cent of the budget. He lists advantages of the system, 
adopted in 1929, as: stronger faculties, a more efficient 
building program, increased public confidence, a stable 
board of higher education, a consistent code of admin- 
istrative practices for the whole state, one responsible 
executive authority, a single budget for the entire sys- 
tem, a representative system of administrative agencies 
within the system, and the development of cooperation 
and good will among all those concerned in higher 
education. ; 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH'S School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences has received a grant from the 
Buhl Foundation of $194,740 for a five-year expanded 
program in social work training at the graduate level. 
The funds will be used for field supervision, fellow- 
ships, a creative arts studio, and a library. The Uni- 
versity, which received previous grants from the foun- 
dation in 1931 and 1934, will supplement the new 
gift with additional funds. Wilbur I. Newstetter, 
president of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, is dean of the school. Thirty-four stu- 
dents, representing twenty-three colleges and uni- 
versities from ten states received the degree of Master 
of Science in Social Administration at the University’s 
last commencement. 


AN $80,000 AIRPLANE motor-testing laboratory, 
financed by the Viking Foundation, is under construc- 
tion at the University of Kentucky, Lexington. The 
University of Kentucky will be the first college in the 
United States to have a building designed especially 
for the testing of airplane motors. A similar labora- 
tory, designed primarily for checking automobile 
motors, is located at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION BoarD has given the 
University of California Institute of Child Welfare a 
grant of $61,700 for the continuation of critical and 
comprehensive studies, already under way, on the 
mental and physical development of school children. 
One of the specific studies to be pursued under the 
grant deals with the analysis of physical changes in 
body structure with reference to collateral changes 
which may occur in psychological characteristics. The 
Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation of New York City has 
given the Institute $1,500.00 to develop studies of 
psychological processes associated with states of emo- 
tional disturbance. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT will be dis- 
tributing $6,600,000 this year among 69 land grant 
colleges and universities in every state, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico, under the Morrill Act of 1862 and 

















supplementary legislation. These institutions enroll 
260,000 students, one-fifth of all those in United 
States colleges. The digest of federal laws and rulings 
regarding these funds has been compiled by the Di- 
vision of Higher Education of the United States Office 
of Education (pamphlet No. 91) under the title 
“Federal Laws and Rulings Relating to Morrill and 
Supplementary Morrill Funds for Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities.” 


STRESSING THE IMPORTANCE of “university free- 
dom” above academic freedom, Nicholas Murray 
Butler recently asked that those teachers whose con- 
victions might lead them to obstruct university free- 
dom resign. In an address to the general assembly 
of the faculty of Columbia University he defined uni- 
versity freedom as ‘‘the right and obligation of the 
university itself to pursue its high ideals unhampered 
and unembarrassed by conduct on the part of any of its 
members which tends to damage its reputation, to 
lessen its influence, or to lower its authority as a 
center of sound learning and of moral teaching.” 
Academic freedom is related solely “to freedom of 
thought and inquiry and to freedom of teaching on 
the part of accomplished scholars.” This in no way 
applied to students. 

Students disagreed with his statement that academic 
freedom was not their right. They said resignation of 
dissident professors would affect student interests. 

Later in a letter addressed by Mr. Butler to eight 
members of the faculty, who had asked for a clarifica- 
tion of his views, and to the editor of the undergradu- 
ate newspaper, who had also sent him a letter of in- 
quiry, he said that academic freedom would not be 
abandoned or qualified at Columbia. Student free- 
dom is different from academic freedom but also 
carries with it a responsibility to safeguard the good 
name of the university. ‘The off-campus conduct of 
the sincere isolationist or honest critic of the national 
policy of defense is protected by our ordinary Ameri- 
can doctrine of civil liberty.” 

The incident recalled the dismissal of J. McKeen 
Cattell and Henry W. L. Dana in 1917, followed by 
resignations in protest of Charles A. Beard and the 
late James H. Robinson because of statements made 
outside the classroom. 


AT THE INAUGURATION of Ernest E. Cole as presi- 
dent of the University and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the State of New York in Albany on October 
17, Governor Herbert H. Lehman; Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown University; Dr. George 
B. Cutten, president of Colgate University; and Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of schools, New 
York City, spoke on “Fducation for Democracy.” 
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SENIOR LAW STUDENTS in the Wayne University 
Law School will become acquainted with the practical 
side of the law with an internship period similar to 
that in the medical profession served under Detroit 
lawyers, through the Legal Aid Bureau of Detroit. 
Sponsored by the Detroit Bar Association and the De- 
troit Community Fund, students will be placed in of- 
fices to assist practicing attorneys with personal inter- 
views with clients, looking up laws and preparing 
briefs, work with the terms and procedures peculiar to 
practice in Michigan, and any other necessary work 
in law cases except appearing before judges. 


A GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION, 
with a program leading to the degrees of Master of 
Theology and Doctor of Theology, is the result of 
reorganization and expansion of the curriculum for 
theological education at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, this semester. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER has established a 
four-quarter plan of study by means of which students 
affected by conscription, and others, may finish college 
in three years. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY announces the es- 
tablishment of a bureau ‘‘for research on internal edu- 
cational problems,” headed by John W. Taylor, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president and associate 
professor of comparative education at the University. 
One of its first projects will be to establish, in coopera- 
tion with the office of the registrar, a mechanized sys- 
tem of registration. 


Public Schools 


LARGE CITIES are spending a smaller proportion of 
public money for schools than at any time in the last 
twenty years. U. S. Bureau of Census figures for the 
fiscal year 1937, just released, show that 29.4 per 
cent of total city expenses was used for schools, com- 
pared with 31.1 per cent in 1936. A proportion of 
36.3 was reached in 1924 and maintained until 1929. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION represents our biggest 
educational program. Twenty-two and three-fourths 
million children (5-14) are included in this group. 
Most of them are in public elementary schools. Of 
every 100 students, 75 are in the elementary school, 
21 in the high school, and 4 in college. 

Fifty-two of every 100 elementary school children 
live in the country or in villages; 17 in towns of 
from 2,500 to 10,000 population; 7 in cities of from 
10,000 to 30,000; 5 in cities of from 30,000 to 100,- 
000; and 10 in cities of 100,000 and more. 

Sixty per cent of all American teachers are in pub- 
lic elementary schools. 
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This and other information is contained in chap- 
ter I of Volume I of the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States (Supt. of Documents, 10c). 


PER-PUPIL SCHOOL EXPENDITURES, quoted by both 
friends and opponents of such expenditures, are vari- 
able items, without precise meaning, according to 
Arvid J. Burke, director of studies, New York State 
Teachers Association, in an article, “By Fair Means 
or Foul?” (School Executive, June, 1940, pp. 22-23). 
Not only are per-pupil expenditures, per-pupil costs, 
and unit cost per pupil used interchangeably, without 
qualification, but persons using them fail to remember 
that their meaning depends on the nature of what is 
observed and upon the nature of the measuring de- 
vice applied. 

Expenditure usually refers to cash disbursements 
but may include interest. Cost accounting, in which 
cost means the value in money of goods and services 
used up, attempts to determine all the elements of 
expenditures required to attain a purpose. Public- 
school expenditures and public-school costs represent 
outlay, not for a single purpose, but for many and 
varied purposes. Considerations of quantity, quality, 
and time are involved. 

The pupil as a unit of measurement is neither a 
clearly defined nor unchanging unit. The quality of 
the service measured, changes in methods of account- 
ing, and changes in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar also affect the accuracy of the measure. 

Because of the above factors, the only defensible 
use of comparisons of per-pupil expenditures or costs 
between different dates in the same school system, or 
between different systems, is to offer a challenge for 
explaining differences or lack of difference found. 

Indefensible uses are the following: to show that 
one jurisdiction should spend more or less on educa- 
tion because its per-pupil expenditure is lower or 
higher than that of some other jurisdiction; as a de- 
fense of the cost of education in a jurisdiction where 
costs are low; as a basis for concluding that a jurisdic- 
tion has a good school system because its per-pupil 
expenditure is high; to show that a low per-pupil ex- 
penditure means economical and efficient administra- 
tion; to demonstrate that differences in per-pupil ex- 
penditures represent differences in educational oppor- 
tunities; and to derive an average per-pupil ex- 
penditure to be held up as an ideal. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS will be re- 
quired to pay tuition in the Union of Socialistic Soviet 
Republic, according to a recent change reported by 
the Associated Press from Moscow. The reason for 
the change was stated to be the increased expenses of 
the government and of the growing material level of 
the workers. 


ENROLLMENT IN NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS in 
North Carolina is decreasing, according to State School 
Facts for August, 1940, an official publication of the 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. During the decade from 1928 to 1938 enroll- 
ment in the first grades decreased 25.55 per cent while 
enrollment in the first grades in white schools for the 
same period decreased 32.1 per cent. The peak en- 
rollment was reached in both groups in 1927-28. The 
first-grade enrollment in Negro schools was 72,777 
in 1937-38. 


EXCHANGES OF STUDENTS AND PROFESSORS be- 
tween the United States and nine of the American 
republics have been arranged, under the terms of the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations. Many of the graduate students and 
professors from the United States, Chile, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, and Venezuela have already 
begun their work. Brazil and Peru plan to undertake 
similar arrangements in the near future. 

The expenses of the program are shared by the par- 
ticipating governments. The round trip costs of stu- 
dents and other incidental expenses will be paid by the 
nominating governments. The receiving governments 
will pay tuition, subsidiary expenses and board and 


lodging at the schools where the visiting students are 
enrolled. 


ALTHOUGH 66 PER CENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS prepare to continue their education in four- 
year colleges or universities, only 25 per cent actually 
go on, according to Walter C. Eells, director of the 
Commission on Junior College Terminal Education. 
He adds that this situation is untenable since “‘stu- 
dents should not be educated for something they will 
not do if they can be better educated for the things 
they will do. The things they will do are to seek em- 
ployment, enter into citizenship, and establish homes. 
. . . The time has passed when everyone who goes 
to coHege can be educated for a profession. The pro- 
fessions absorb only six per cent of the population. 
Preparation for these professions is the primary func- 
tion of the universities. But approximately one-half 
of the gainful workers in the country, proprietors, 
managers, clerical and skilled labor, are in occupations 
which are distinctly on the semi-professional level. 
Here is a wide open field for the junior colleges.” 

Proposals for the increase of terminal courses are 
being studied by the commission under the auspices 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
through a grant from the General Education Board. 


A YouTH REFERENCE SERVICE in the Library of 
Congress to collect all the related material in the youth 
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field and make it continuously available to the persons 
and organizations interested in youth is advocated in 
bills introduced in Congress (H.R. 9763 and S. 3987). 
Representatives of private and federal youth-serving 
agencies, and educators throughout the country have 
expressed active interest in the project. Senator Alben 
W. Barkley of Kentucky and Representative Kent E. 
Keller of Illinois are chairmen of the Senate and House 
Library Committees which are considering the bills. 


A REMEDIAL READING PROJECT conducted in New 
York City High Schools from February, 1938, to Janu- 
ary, 1939, by the Board of Education of the city and 
the Works Projects Administration, is discussed in the 
report of the technical supervisor of the project, Will 
Scarlet. 

Pupils in the remedial courses were, for the most 
part, those whose reading status was, by standardized 
tests, one year or more below grade. The data for 
diagnosis were obtained through reading and mental 
tests, school records, observation and interview, and 
pupils’ records of independent reading. 

The average initial reading grade level of the 3,235 
pupils who took reading for the first time was 7.3, 
which is about the normal level of reading achieve- 
ment for seventh grade elementary school pupils. At 
the end of an average of 15 weeks of instruction spread 
over a period of four months, the average reading 
grade level rose to 8.6. A gain of .8 grade level was 
made by 489 pupils who took a second term of remedial 
reading and of 1.2 grade levels by 46 pupils in the 
third or fourth terms. 

Improvement in reading also resulted in improve- 
ment in other subjects and in behavior and attitudes, 
according to reports made by teachers and students. 


THE SoctaL Security Act will be expanded to 
cover employees of state and local governments, non- 
civil service employees of the federal government, and 
employees of non-profit, religious, charitable and edu- 
cational institutions, as well as agricultural and domes- 
tic workers, if Congress approves an amendment to the 
Act introduced by Senator Wagner on August 14 (S. 
4269). Old-age and survivors’ insurance would be 
provided for the above groups; existing pension 
schemes affecting them would be coordinated with the 
federal system. Unemployment compensation would 
also be given to non-civil service federal employees 
and employees of non-profit institutions and services 
employing fewer than eight persons. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is sent to all charter members 
of the Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 
525 W. 120th St., New York City, the subscription 
being included in their annual dues of $3.00. For non- 
members the subscription price is $5.00. Upon expira- 
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tion of the privilege of charter membership on No- 
vember 4, 1940, the membership fee is to be increased. 

Charter membership is limited to individuals. In 
view of the reduced subscription rate, it is understood 
that members will not sell their copies of School and 
Society or place them in a library for six months after 
publication. 

William C. Bagley is editor and Jaques Cattell cir- 
culation manager. The trustees of the Society are: 
J. McKeen Cattell; Willard E. Givens; Frank P. 
Graves; Henry W. Holmes; Walter A. Jessup; Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard ; and Raymond Walters. 


This well-known weekly educational news maga- 
zine, covering all major fields of educational endeavor, 
also publishes articles of timely interest, annotated 
lists of publications received, book reviews, and brief 
reports of educational research. It was founded by 
J. McKeen Cattell in 1915 and edited by him until 
July 1, 1939, when the Society undertook its publica- 
tion. Three other publications have been combined 
with it: The Educational Review, established in 1891; 
The Teachers Magazine, established in 1878, and The 
School Journal, established in 1874. 


STATEMENTS IN THE ARTICLE ‘“Treason in the Text- 
books” in the September, 1940, issue of The American 
Legion Magazine have been retracted by its author, 
O. K. Armstrong. On September 13 he sent a com- 
plete apology to the Civic Education Service for in- 
cluding its publications, the American Observer, the 
Weekly News Review, the Junior Review, and the 
Civic Leader, in a list labeled un-American and objec- 
tionable for school use. James F. Barton, director of 
publications for the American Legion, also issued a 
retraction. 

A similar retraction of an attack on the Scholastic 
in the same article has also been made. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION is spon- 
soring the preparation of a syllabus of teaching mate- 
rials in international relations to help high school and 
college teachers get a fund of “trustworthy up-to-date 
information” for use in their classes. Phillips Bradley, 
professor of political science, Queens College, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., will direct an advisory committee of six- 
teen educators on the project. 


BETTER TEACHING is the new title of the bulletin 
issued monthly by the Cincinnati, Ohio, Public 
Schools. It is a continuation of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, a monthly publication issued during the last two 
years in connection with the curriculum development 
program. It originated in Safety Through Education, 
which, during the school year 1938-39, was developed 
for the safety program. 


In 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


IN THE late summer a book of 313 pages, entitled, 
They Live on the Land: Life in an Open-Country 
Southern Community, 
came from the press, much 
to the satisfaction of the 
members of Alpha Xi 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at the University of Ala- 
bama who had been looking forward to this event for 
some months. For this expectant interest there were 
several reasons. The publication of this volume as 
Number I of Studies in Education of the University’s 
Bureau of Educational Research marked the formal 
inauguration of a very important type of educational 
activity at the University. Sponsorship of a scientific 
investigation was obviously an appropriate use for the 
resources of an organization which holds the stimula- 
tion of educational research as one of its great objec- 
tives. Provision of the financial support necessary for 
publication was the largest project undertaken in the 
history of the chapter. The fact that the authors of 
the work and those who helped in other ways to get it 
ready for the press were members of Alpha Xi chap- 
ter added to the pardonable pride which all members 
and former members feel at the completion of the 
enterprise. 

In recent years educators have become increasingly 
conscious of the necessity of giving attention to the 
social surroundings of the children in school so that 
things done in the classroom may be wisely selected 
and children may come to understand the life of which 
they are a part. To do these things well, teachers them- 
selves must first know their communities and what 
the available facts mean to members of their profes- 
sion. 

They Live on the Land is a study of the life of a 
single rural community of some 200 families num- 
bering about 1,000 people. They are white and Negro 
farmers who raise cotton and corn on rolling hill land 
in the lower foothills of the Appalachian Mountains 
in Alabama. The study took into consideration the 
economic, home, health, cultural, educational, politi- 
cal, religious, and educational aspects of their lives, 
and attention was also given to their origins and to 
the leadership of the community. Thus a comprehen- 
sive picture of their life was made available. 

An effort was made by the authors to preserve local 
color and to make an interesting story illustrated by 
both pen and photographic pictures. The main inten- 
tion, however, was to present facts and more facts 
about what the people of this community had, what 


CHAPTER SUPPORTS 
RESEARCH PROJECT 


they thought, and what they did at work and at play, 
from sun up to sun down, week in and week out, 
throughout the year. Material of this kind is valuable 
not only to teachers but also to social workers, minis- 
ters, business men, and to intelligent laymen gener- 
ally who wish to base their thinking about social prob- 
lems on a comprehensive body of evidence objectively 
obtained. While the community is located in Ala- 
bama, its people and their problems are similar to 
those of thousands of other communities, not only in 
the South, but in the rest of the country as well. 

The investigation was conducted by Paul W. Terry 
and Verner M. Sims, who are professors of psychology 
in the College of Education of the University of Ala- 
bama. It was launched a few years ago under the 
auspices of the University and with the aid of Civil 
Works Administration funds which were allotted to 
this project by the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
which were used to engage the services of about a 
score of workers including clerks, typists, and inter- 
viewers. To provide the time needed for editing the 
wealth of data, the Bureau of Educational Research 
arranged for a reduction of the authors’ teaching 
loads. When the manuscript was finished, it became 
apparent that substantial funds would be required to 
publish it. Alpha Xi chapter came forward promptly 
with a proposal to lend the Bureau, as publishers, a 
sufficient amount from its financial reserve to print 
the number of copies that was deemed advisable. The 
chapter generously agreed to continue the loan as long 
as the need remained. This action on the part of the 
chapter was the final step that made publication cer- 
tain. 

In promoting this work the chapter feels that it 
has helped to make a valuable contribution available 
to those who can use it to advantage, both in Ala- 
bama and elsewhere. In so doing it believes that it 
has been true to the highest ideals of Phi Delta Kappa. 
—RoseErT J. STRANG, President, Alpha Xi Chapter, 
University of Alabama. 


ON OcrToBER 30, THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN, already 
two weeks late to the printer, was ready for the final 

touches. On entering the office at 8:30 the 
FIRE staff found the office completely filled with 

the smoke from a stoker-fed coal furnace two 
floors below. The floor, the desks, and every square 
inch of space in the office was covered with coal soot. 
Everything had to be cleaned, and the entire office 
completely redecorated. Fortunately insurance cov- 
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ered the cost of renovation. The staff was shifted in 
part to temporary quarters, some did work at home, 
and some stood by to supervise the clean-up and to 
lend a hand in it. 

This is the second such experience in the history of 
the office, the first being in March, 1935, when steam 
condensation added to the damage by smoke. Insur- 
ance has been a great help but it cannot cover the de- 
lays and disorganized routines which are inevitable at 
such a time. However, the owner of the building and 
insurance adjusters have cooperated in a splendid way 
to reduce our time loss to a minimum, and every mem- 
ber of the staff has been on the job to do his or her 
part willingly. 


THE FIFTH series of biennial district conferences is 
now being held in the seven districts of Phi Delta 

Kappa under the direction of the 
DISTRICT District Representatives. While 
CONFERENCES these conferences are not legisla- 

tive in character, they do provide 
an opportunity for the chapters and district, as well 
as national, officers to discuss together the problems 
and the programs of local, state, district, and national 
character. The schedule of dates for the conferences 
this year are as follows: 


October 25-26, District 1, at Seattle, Wash. 
November 15-16, District 4, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
November 15-16, District 5, at Bloomington, Ind. 
November 22-23, District 2, at San Francisco, Calif. 
November 22-23, District 7, at University, Ala. 
November 29-30, District 3, at Topeka, Kans. 
December 6-7, District 6, at New York, N. Y. 


The nineteenth national biennial council of Phi 
Delta Kappa will be held at the LaSalle Hotel in Chi- 
cago on December 29, 30, 31, 1941, with a prelimi- 
nary session of district conferences on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 28 at the same place. 


IT Is NOT unusual for a chapter to search vainly for a 
suitable gift for a retiring officer who has been untiring 
in his efforts to serve the best interests of 
BOOK his chapter. At this time of the year, wives 
ENDS and sweethearts are in diligent search for a 
gift appropriate to the interests of the 
gentlemen on their Christmas lists. 

Several months ago a chapter asked for such a 
product and at that time it could not be supplied. At 
last, after careful planning, the national office does 
have what is desired. It has been designed by the of- 
ficial jewelers and is now in the process of production. 

The new coat of arms which was adopted in 1939 
is not only attractive but symbolic of much that is Phi 
Delta Kappa. The keystones represent the three 
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original organizations, Pi Kappa Mu, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Nu Rho Beta. The three stars represent 
the Child, the Home, and the School. Research is 
symbolized by the burning lamp and the book, service 
by the flaming torch, and leadership by the upraised 
hand and sword. Surrounding the shield are acanthus 
leaves which signify learning. 

The accompanying picture of the new book ends 
does not begin to do justice to them. They are indeed 
a work of art and worthy of a place in any home or on 
any desk. They are made of hollow white brass, which 
is relatively unbreakable, and beautifully finished in 
verd antique. Their coloring will harmonize in almost 
any setting. The workmanship on the coat of arms 
is exceptionally fine. The base, which is six inches 
wide, is weighted to make the book ends serve the 
purpose for which they are intended. It may be en- 
graved at any local jewelry store, or at the factory on 
order, at a slight extra cost. The height of the book 
ends is seven and five-eighths inches and the weight of 
a pair of them is approximately four and one-half 
pounds. 

These book ends may be purchased at $8.00 per paif 
at the national office. They will be shipped to any 
point in the United States prepaid. A few orders can 
be filled on receipt while additional orders may be de- 
layed for a week or ten days. Chapters or individuals 
who wish to place Christmas orders should do so at 
once to avoid disappointment since we do not intend 
to stock these in quantity at the present time. 
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Directory of Chapter Secretaries 


DISTRICT I 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

JOHN E. CORBALLY, District Representative, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, W: 

Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Washington. Francis F. 
Powers, 114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, 


Wash. 

Cu1 Camus Cuarter—University of Oregon. Touok A. P nade 
School of Education, University of ae, © 

Atpua GaMMa Campus Cuaptrer—State By of # Wathington 
Norman Marshall, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 

Sigma Field C. hapter—Portland, Oregon. James Pelley, 2801 N. E. 
35th Place, Portland, O 

Alpha Beta Field C. Saat, ie ~ Philip E. Hauge, 

acific Lutheran College, Parkland, W: 


DISTRICT II 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Detta Campus Cuapter—Stanford Universi Daniel J. Stone, 
Cubberley Education Building, Stanford jniversity Calif. 

Lamapa Campus Cuarprer—University of California. j erome W. 
i Haviland Hall, University of ~oagpepags Berkeley, 

ali 

Atrua Epstton Campus Cuarrer—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Louis P. Tho Box 123, UL versity of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, if. 

AtpHaA ZETA pus CHarrer—University of Arizona. J. F. 
Walker, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

ALPHA OmIcRON Goseee Cuarpter—Claremont Colleges. John S. 
Stevens, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 

ALPHA Upsiton | ba, Cuarter—University of Utah. Ronald 
B. Thompson, Stewart Training University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Atpua Cur Campus Cuaprer—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Edward Shep. 2 210 Education Building, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles, 

Alpha Field Chapter—San _ Sai California. Matt R. Grif- 
eath, 2615 Oliver Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

Delta Field po gw ter—Fresno, California. W. G. Martin, Office of 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Fresno, Calif. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Leslie W. Kalb, 
2112 Linnington Avenue, West Los neste Calif. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Lynne Monroe, c/o 
Santa Barbara State College, Calif. 

Xi_ Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Karl M. Guenther, 
Sacramento Senior High School, er. Calif. 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt e City, U Louis A. Bates, Payson 
High School, Payson, Utah. : . 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego California. Jens Hutchens, 
4363 Trias Street, San Diego, if. 


DISTRICT III 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative. High 
School Principal, Topeka, Kans. 
Gamma CAMPUS Lg ee ee of Missouri. F. Olin CRP 
University High School, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Kappa Campus HAPTER—-University of Kansas. agg gg 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Mv Campus Cuarrer—University of Texas. Frank W. Wilson, 
309 Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 
Atpua ALPHA CamPrus CHAPTER—University of Oklahoma. F. F. 
Gaither, a 92, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla 
Atpua Detta Camepus Cuarrer—Kansas State College. Charles 
oe hart, Department of Education, Kansas State College, Man- 
ttan, ns. 
Beta Beta Campus Cuarrer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Sidney Hamilton, Box 5216, Teachers College Station, 


Denton, Tex. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. Ward E. Barnes, 7622 
Rosedale Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gamma Field Cpeater--Sate of Kansas. Perdue B. Graves, 613 
Lindenwood, Topeka, Kans. 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City Missouri. John N. Broadlick, 
3238 Cypress Avenue, Kansas City 

Kappe Field Chapter—Warrensburg Missouri. Seward E. Hood, 

ntral Missouri State Teachers “College, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. C. H. Al en, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. C. C. Ball, Page Junior 
School, San Antonio, Tex. 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. Ralph A. Fritz, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 


osser, 


oe Field Posen seg ¢ i Tulsa, ome Earl C. Denney, 1502 S. 
venue, 
Al; “e “Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. Clarence Orman, 
722 Garnet, Houston, Tex. 


DISTRICT IV 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

J. BL - PURET WIESE, District Representative. University of 

Dakota, Grand Forks, N. _ 4 

Meo Campus Cuapter—University of Iowa. Kenneth W. 
gas College of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa. 

Era Campus Cuaprer—University of Minnesota. Robert Koen 
208 Burton Hall, University Minneso 

Omicron Campus ’ CuaPrer—Uni 
Sorenson, Teachers College, 

Atpua Tueta Campus Cuarren—Usiversits 
iMod S. Nehring, Box 546, University 


AvpHa Mu Campus Cuarrer—Colorado State of Educa- 

qn. mogete McIntosh, Colorado State College Education, 
reeley, Colo. 

Atrua Sicma Campus Cuarrer—University of Bogver. Newell B. 
Walters, 2040 S. Columbine Street, Denver 

Tota Field Chapter—State of South Dakota. +. M. Risk, Vermil- 
ion, le 

Psi Field Cha ter—Omaha, Nebrask Regnelds C. Seitz, Creigh- 

ton University, Law College, Omaha, Ne ee 


—_ Xi Chapter—Des Moines, — W. C. Findley, 629 
ird Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DISTRICT V 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 


FREDERICK G. NEEL, District Representative. 535 S. Lincoln, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Apna Campus Cuarrer—Indiana University. Roger M. Shaw, 
535 S. Washington Street oom, Ind. 

Zeta Campus Cuarter—University of Chicago. Albert S. Nichols, 
Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago, Graduate Education 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Campus Cuarrer—University of atacls. A. A. Klautsch, 102 
University High School, Urbana, III. 

Upsiton Campus Cuarter—Northwestern University. Harold R. 
Sourell, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, . 

Pur Campus Cuarter—University of Wisconsin. Wilfred J. Har- 
a Box 18, Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, \dison, 


of North Dakota. 
Grand Forks, 


aan Campus eared of Michigan. William C. 
Morse, 4007 University High School, University of Mic . 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Avpua Iora Campus Cuartzr—Unive of Cincinnati. William 
J. Ciarniello, 3310 Hardesty Avenue, c ncinnati, Ohio. 

Apna Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Kentucky. Louis Clif- 
ten, School of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


y 
Atpua Omeca Campus Cuaprer—Wayne University. Malcolm D. 
Whale, 7030 St. Paul, Detroit, Mich. 
Zeta Field C hapter—Detroit, Michigan. Clarence J. Messner, 236 
McKinley, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. William G. Wilson, 1732 N. 
Melvina Avenue, il. 
Opeiion Field Chapter— ilwaukee, Wisconsin. Clinton L. Carter, 
2371 Lefever Avenue, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Chi Field C. hapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. D. W. Morris, Indiana 
Alpha é sone Pisld "Cha “Kala <4 Mich. George A. 
< amma tei pter— amazoo 
Western State Teachers Co » Kalamazoo, M Mich. 
Alpha Delta Field Chapter—South os Indiana. A. W. Peden, 
Central High School, South Bend, Ind. 
Alpha Epsilon Fieid Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. Emmett L. 
jordan, 1925 Lake Avenue, Whitin 
Alpha Zeta, — Chapter— Evansville, indiana. Cecil Couts, Fort 
ranch, Ind. 
Alpha Eta Field Chapter—India lis, Indiana. Fred Mu " 
6119 Buckingham Drive, Indianapolis, In J. ney 
Alpha Theta Field Chapter —Normal-Bloomington, Illinois. P. Clif- 
ton Kurtz, Bloomin hw, | School, Bloomi 
Aitha Ke Kappa Field Ghee or— Appleton, | Wisconsin. N. P. Nelson, 
tate Teachers C 
Alpha Lambda Pind lege, Onbicor, Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
ickhoff, 1305 Home Avenue, Fort be e, Ind. 
a * Field Chapter—Lafayette a. Charles A. Smith, 
. Monroe Street, Delphi, a 
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Directory of Chapter Secretaries 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


Nu Field eeeeeeeetede, Ohio. Carl W. Toepfer, 3348 


a ~ 

ong A ely er, » Ohio. 

Alpha Field’ Chapter—Charieston, Illinois. Roy K. Wil- 
son, 1146 Eleventh Street, Charleston, Ill. 


Alpha seal | fai Illinois. Ross E. Dahl, Superin- 


DISTRICT VI 


States: Maine, Vermont, New oy ire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

EARLE O. eacets. District Representative. Superintendent of 
Schools, Munhall, 

Bera ary lm University. Roosevelt Basler, 
— Organizations Office, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

candle: New York, N. Y. 

Tuera Campus Cuarrer—Cornell University. Earl G. Planty, 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Iora Campus Cuaptrer—Harvard University. che T. Cook, 6 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 

X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Pittsburgh. Charles B. Pierce, 
Education Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kuo Campus Cuarrern—New York University. Henry W. Meiss- 
ner, Room 56, Student Activities Building, New York. University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 

Tav Campus Cuarrer—University of Pennsylvania. George E. 

ill, Room ony Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 


Aupua Era Campus Cuarter—Temple University. Ross L. Neag- 
ley, Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALPHA Lamspa Campus Cuaprer—Boston University. Arthur C. 
‘ones, — of Education, Boston University, 84 Exeter Street, 
ton, Mass. 


Lawrence L. 
= 9g ge of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
be 


ALPHA’ Rue Campus Carre eae Hopkins University. Gordon 


Atgaa Pi Campus Cuarrer—Rutgers University. 


E. Medinger, 3 Kimble Road, a ee ng | 
Avcrpnua Tau nang CuarpTrer—P. Ivania State College. H. C. 
a, 402 Frazier B ene State ege 
u1 Campus C yracuse University. Milo Gente, 


School of Educati niversity, Syracuse, N. 

Avena Pst Campus Sgareen— rer of Buffalo. aa R. 
Rosettie, School of Education, University of Buffalo, 3335 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

No Field Chapters in this District. 

DISTRICT VII 

States: Virginia, North — South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Georgi bama, esas 

GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Departmen 
of Secondary Education, University of oon Tesco ‘Ala 

Pst Campus Cuaprer—George Femety College. Donald Michel- 
son, Peabody College, Nashville, T. 


Atpna Beta Campus Cuarran— University of Virginia. W. H. 
aaa Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, University, 


dates Karra Campus Cuartrer—University of Tennessee. J. J. 
Fuller, Box 4226, Universi he Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Avena X1 Campus CHAPTER— niversity of f Alabama. c. E. Wil- 

ann, College of Education, University of Alabama, University, 


Bera Atpua Campus Cuarrer—Louisiana State University. W. J. 
Bordelon, c/o 5 aa Department, Louisiana State Univer- 


sity, University, La. 
ter—Jackson, Mississippi. E. F. Puckett, 


Alpha Iota Field Cha 
uperintendent of ools, Crystal Springs, Miss. 
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HONEST MERCHANDISE AT FAIR PRICES 


Let us Compete on Your Class 
Jewelry Needs, Invitations 
and Diplomas 


Write or Wire 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 


Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 


SEND ORDERS FOR PHI DELTA KAPPA JEWELRY TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















